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Miust¢ ana Letters 


JANUARY 194 2 


Volume XXIV No. 1 


ELGAR’S ‘SPANISH LADY’ 


By Sir BARRY JACKSON 


How long ago Elgar first thought of writing an opera I do not know, 
nor can I tell when the idea of setting a libretto based on Ben Jonson’s 

The Devil is an Ass’ began to take shape in his mind ; but his niece, 
May Grafton, tells me that his desire for a stage-work dates back 
many years and failed to materialize only because no subject suggested 
to him ever tempted him strongly enough. He could only wait, accord- 
ing to Miss Grafton, until he lighted on his own choice—which is 
precisely what happened eventually, though unhappily too late. It was 
some time in 1932, I think, that he conceived the idea of asking Bernard 
Shaw for a libretto, with what results might easily be imagined even if it 
were not positively known that nothing ever came of it. G. B. S., we all 
know, is an admirable musician, and readers of ‘ Music & Letters’ have 
good reason to be aware of his being an ardent Elgarian, or will become 
so if they look up the very first article in the number with which this 


publication began twenty-three years ago; but his reply, recorded 
elsewhere,' was that his plays “‘ set themselves to a verbal music of 
their own which would make a queer sort of counterpoint with Elgar’s 
music ”’ Elgar then began to discuss operatic plans with me, and it 
soon transpired that he was particularly engrossed in the plays of Ben 
Jonson. He was, he told me, fascinated by * The Devil is an Ass’, 


mainly, I think, because while the musical flavour of the whole was to 
be English, rather like that of the incomparable ‘ Falstaff’ symphoni 
study, Wittipol’s disguise as a Spanish lady gave him a chance to intro- 
duce a dash of exotic colour 

As a man of the theatre I knew my Ben Jonson well enough, but I 
confess that I had never looked to him for an opera. What is more, it 
struck me as odd that a great composer should do so. However, I cast 
my eye over him once again with Elgar’s intention in mind, only to find 
that ‘ The. Devil is an Ass’, apart from being by no means among the 
best Jonsonian masterpieces, had little to recommend it to a musician, 
even from the literary point of view, and, so far as I could see, nothing 
beyond that Hispanic motif from the musical. At first sight it seemed to 
me that * Epicoene, or The Silent Woman ’, which hinges on a definitely 
aural subject—Morose’s execration of noise-——-was the work to consider. 
Indeed I strongly urged Elgar to do so; but although he spoke of his 
‘usual ill-luck ” when in February 1933 the papers announced a new 
opera by Richard Strauss—no other than ‘ Die schweigsame Frau ’, for 


i Elgar’, by W. H. Reed. Master Musicians series De Lom ’ 14: 
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the libretto of which Stefan Zweig had gone to this very play—I think 
he had decided finally for ‘ The Devil is an Ass’. At any rate, he wrote 
about long-standing plans for it in a letter to me several months earlier, 
on September 23rd 1932 : 

My difficulty in trying to plan it years ago was the end—the actual wind-up— 
this you may be able to “ see’. I don’t know if clubs were “ raided ” at the me 
of B. J.—but that would make a tremendous scrambling finale—last ensemble. 
It was with problems such as these that he wanted me to help him, 

and once I had allowed myself to be persuaded that behind the play’s 
wordiness and complexity of intrigue lay an excellent story for an opera 
that could be made clearer to an audience than the play itself could ever 
become even without music, I agreed with some diffidence but also with 
much pleasure and enthusiasm to try my hand at a libretto. 

If Elgar had really thought of such an opera years earlier, he had 
evidently not imagined that he would need a librettist. It is plain that 
he had at first meant to let Ben Jonson himself serve him as author. 
There is a copy of the play in the possession of the composer’s daughter, 
Mrs. Elgar Blake, neatly bound in half-calf and embossed on the back 
* The Devil is an Ass ’, though the volume contains another piay as well 
— The Staple of News’. Its pagination begins at p. 343, and there is a 
reference to it in the next letter to me (September 26th 1932) : 

. in case you should pursue the other B. J.,2 I am sending you Gifford, a copy 

I got for a shilling or two to “ cut up”’. I do not treat books badly as a rule, but 

this edition is of no great character.* 

The copy in question is full of notes pencilled in by Elgar himself, 
except one referring to Cunningham’s edition of Ben Jonson’s works 
pointing to some curious “ side notes ”’ (stage directions) not found in 
the Gifford edition. Against this is set the remark “‘ not my note, E. E.”’, 
though that is quite obvious from the very different handwriting. 

If Elgar at first wished to set Jonson’s actual text, he knew that he 
would have to do so with a great many cuts, since musical composition 
inevitably lengthens a play enormously. He appears to have seen no 
insuperable difficulty in handling the crammed verbosity of Jonsonian 
blank verse ; nor would a great composer be deterred, I imagine, by the 
limping, hobbling gait it shows almost without respite where “ big 
Ben ”’ is: not at his best, as he by no means is in this play. It is quite 
possible, indeed, that the forbidding want of ease and flow in this verse 
and the curious recalcitrance it shows in the matter of scanning may be 
a positive advantage to a musician, leaving him free to play with his 
own rhythmic schemes, whereas Shakespeare’s wonderful lines in blank 
verse would continually fascinate and distract him by that soaring .and 
surging “‘ verbal music of their own”. Much of ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius ’ is in blank verse, and we all know how flexibly Elgar handled it. 

Be all this as it may, the pencil-markings in Elgar’s copy certainly 
show that he meant to set Ben Jonson verbatim though not at full length. 
The cuts are extensive and made with considerable discernment, but do 
not seem to have been carried out quite consistently everywhere. They 
are probably in the nature of a mere preliminary run-through. Shackles, 
the keeper of Newgate, for instance, is removed from the list of 
“* Dramatis Personae” because the scene in a Newgate prison-cell in 
the fifth act is cut, but that character still appears in the final scene of 

*- This may seem to indicate that he was at that very time still wavering between ‘ The Devil is an Ass’ 


and * Epiceene’, but judging from similar cryptograms in other letters “* the other B. J." simply meant 
Ben Jonson as distinct from Barry Jackson. 
3. * The Works of Ben Jonson. With a Biographical Memoir by William Gifford’. New edition in 
ay pp. 819. (Edward Seen Londen, 1858.) This is evidently a re-issue of an edition of 1838, for both 
fontispiece, an engraving of Honthorst's portrait of Jonson, and the title-page with a pretty ravin 
of Hawthornden, bear that date. seotertleg rte 
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the play, which is left quite untouched by Elgar, who did not even cross 
out the epilogue, though he is certain to have meant to omit it, as he 
did the prologue. The pencil notes, in fact, diminish as the play 
proceeds, no doubt because the task of arranging it became more and 
more difficult towards the end of the complicated imbroglio. 

These preliminary annotations sacrifice the first scene of Act I and 
with it all later reference to what it contains: the plea of the under- 
devil Pug to Satan to let him go into the world and do some new mischief 
worthy of Hell’s purposes and of his own ambitions, and Satan’s consent 
that Pug should have the help of Iniquity, one of those characteristically 
Jonsonian personifications of abstracts. Elgar’s pencil thus removed the 
following from the ‘“ Dramatis Personae”, apart from Shackles : 
SaTAn, the great Devil ; Puc, the less Devil ; Lnigurry, the Vice. Pug, 
however, does appear in the play as arranged by him, Elgar, but simply 
in the character of Fitzdottrel’s personal servant, an expedient in which 
I afterwards followed him. I find that he wrote to me on October 2nd 
1932 : 

. . « P. 345 gives FitzD’s “* Servant”, who was to be replaced by Pug; he ought 

to be about more than a little, I think, as FitzD. says “‘ he helped to watch my ward ”’. 


(Fitzdottrel’s wife has by this time become his ward, for reasons to be 


explained presently.) 
In Elgar’s copy the list of characters, then, is left standing as follows : 


Fasian FrrzDorrret, a Squire of Norfolk (Bass) 

Meercrart, a Projector (Baritone) 

Evert, his Champion (Basso-cant.) 

Wrrrtipo., a young Gallant (Contralto 

Eustace Man ty, his Friend (Tenor) 

Enoine, a Broker (Bass) 

Trats, the Projector’s Man (Tenor) 

Txromas Gi-THEAD, a Goldsmith (Bass 

PLurarcuus, his Son (Tenor) 

Str Paut Erruersive, a Lawyer, and Justice 
? <« AmsBier, Gentleman-Usher to Lady Tailbush 

| StepGe, A Smith, the Constable 

Mrs. Frances FrrzDortrret (Soprano) 

Lapy Erruersipe (Mezzo-sop.) 

Lapy Tar.susn (High Soprano) 

Prrrau., her Woman 

Servants, UNDERKEEPERS, &c. 
Scene—London. 

The voices shown in brackets are, of course, added by Elgar, who 
however had not definitely made up his mind about their allocation. 
Whether the three characters bracketed together with a query still had 
to be “‘ voiced ” or whether it was a question of omitting them altogether 
I am unable to say, though I think the latter is far more probable. Two 
of the principal male characters might later have exchanged their 
voices, for we find the following note against them: “ or Dotterel [sic] 
(Beckmesser-Baritone), Meercraft (Bass)”. More interesting still is 
this : ‘‘ ?Wittipol—Contralto ? played by a woman as in Rosecavalier ”’. 
There are two references to these matters in the letters addressed to me : 

I do not see any real fault in the characters pairing off as you feel they will do. 
Meercraft (good Bass) Dotterel (Beckmesser Baritone) appeal to me to “characterize” 
musically .*. . do not give yourself too much trouble over it; just think of it 
occasionally. [23.1X.32.] 

I had suggested to myself long ago that Wittipol might be a woman (Contralto 
as in Rosen Kavalier). This might upset the disguise, however ; of course the 
contralto business gives a lovely air of unreality (in the best sense) to anything, 
e.g. Handel’s operas, &c. [26.1X.32] 


The opera, then, was to open with Jonson’s second scene, “ The 


*. Strauss’s Octavian, to whom this refers, is of course a mezzo-soprano. 
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Sireet before Fitzdottrel’s House ”’, the word “ Street’ being altered 
to ** Green” by Elgar. At the top of the title-page there is a little 
pencilled sketch of the “ 1st Scene—see p. 346 ”, showing a row of foot- 
lights, above which the centre of the floor is occupied by the word 
“Green”. Left and right are very rough drafts of houses, marked 
XXX (1.) “ FitzD.’s House” and (r.) “ refreshment House—tables ”’. 
In the centre, upstage, is what appears to be a pond and a gap between 
more houses standing farther back, with the words *‘ road—other houses 
—maypole ?” 

There is a more complete and evidently later scenic sketch, made by 
Elgar in pencil and afterwards drawn over in ink,’ where two houses 
are seen on the left in place of Fitzdottrel’s, marked “‘ Ordinary ” and 
“* Engine’s House ’’, and the tables have been moved from the prompt 
side to the O.P. side, in front of the eating-house Elgar was very anxious 
to have, as his letter of February 1st 1933 shows : 

. Don’t think of this for a moment if you are too much occupied, but in 
case you have any “ designing ’’ moment and want a change I send my idea of the 

** lay-out” for Act I. I think it is the same as your existing sketch ; I want the 

Tavern—the Ordinary was such a feature of the time and we can get, with reason, 

a lot of (chorus) people in front. 

To finish with that first page (343) of ‘ The Devil is an Ass’ in the 
Gifford edition, there is a note, “ p. 619, good ”’, between the prologue 
and the cancelled first scene of Act I. This refers to a later page of this 
one-volume edition, the second occupied by ‘ A Masque of the Metamor- 
phosed Gipsies’. What it was he thought particularly good there it is 
hard to tell, but he evidently had some bustling opening scene in mind 
for which the gypsies provided material. Perhaps some verses (certainly 
not all !) of Jack’s song suited his purpose, such as : 

Be not frightened with our fashion, 
Though we seem a tatter’d nation ; 
We account our rags our riches, 
So our tricks exceed our stitches. 

It is certain that Elgar intended to interpolate separate poems by 
Ben Jonson, found in other plays, in his version of ‘ The Devil is an Ass ’. 
Several other references to later pages of the Gifford volume are pencilled 
into his “‘ cut up ’’ copy. In the course of the first scene (Ais first scene), 
for instance, we find the remark “‘ Song, &c., p. 426, Trio T.B.B.”’ 
(tenor and two basses). This points to the song in Act IV, Scene iii, of 
* The New Inn’ 

It was a beauty that I saw, 

So pure, so perfect, as the frame 
Of all the universe was lame, 

To that one figure, could I draw, 
Or give least line of it a law ! 


A skein of silk without a knot, 

A fair march made without a halt, 
A curious form without a fault, 

A printed book without a blot, 
All beauty, and without a spot ! 

Two pages later we come across “‘ W’s [Wittipol’s] song to Mrs. 
FitzD. p. 550, 556”. The former reference is to ‘The Masque of 
Beauty ’, but the page in question is almost a little operatic libretto in 
itself, so that at first sight it is difficult to tell what portion of it Elgar 
had in mind. His musical sketches show, however, that it was “‘ this full 
song, iterated . . . by two Elves’, beginning : 

When Love at first did move 
From out of Chaos .. . 


5. Reproduced in Reed, op. cit., p. 143 
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It would have been a charming thing, with two of the three yoices as 
echoes, and in no need of Jonson’s usual learned footnotes, of which he 
provides no fewer than three for this short poem of less than a dozen lines ! 

“ P. 556” refers to ‘ The Masque of Hymen’ (‘ Hymenzi’), where 
two possible poems occur on that page, the more probable being the one 
beginning with the lines : 

O know to end, as to begin : 

A minute’s loss in love is sin. 
and ending, rondel-like, with almost the same couplet. At the end of 
‘Hymenzi ’ is a lengthy Epithalamium : it is possible that Elgar had a 
setting of this in view, or at least a portion of it, sinee it is hardly in 
accord with modern notions of propriety throughout. At any rate it 
seems to be this which gave him the idea of some such nuptial song, an 
idea he kept to the last and with which I afterwards fell in. 

There is only one song in ‘ The Devil is an Ass’ itself, the most 
famous of all Ben Jonson’s poems apart from ‘‘ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes’ ; or rather part of it is famous, for it is only the second half, 
beginning with the line “‘ Have you seen but a bright lily grow ”’, that 
is generally known, the earlier and admittedly inferior lines being 
unfamiliar to any but literary specialists, so much so that they had better 
be quoted here as the text of an Elgar song unfortunately lost to us : 

Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that love’s world compriseth, 
Do but look on her hair, it 1s bright 
As love’s star when it riseth ! 
Do but mark, her forehead smoother 
Than words that soothe her ! 
And from her arched brows, such a grace 
Sheds itself through the face ; 
As alone, there triumphs to the life, 
All the gain, all the good, of the elements’ strife ! 

There are one or two other marginal notes referring to the composer’s 
musical intentions. The most promising is one connected with the scene 
where Meercraft tells Fitzdottrel of 

An English widow, who hath lately travell'd, 
But she is call’d the Spaniard, ’cause she came 
Latest from thence, and keeps the Spanish habit. 
This lady is to teach deportment to Mrs. Fitzdottrel, who according to 
her husband is 
Such an untoward thing, she'll never learn 
How to comport with it : 
and presently the plot begins to turn on Wittipol’s introduction to Mrs. 
Fitzdottrel, with whom he is in love, in the guise of a Spanish lady. For 
the moment, however, Meercraft only advises that she should be taught, 
and Fitzdottrel asks : 
Where ! are there any schools for ladies? is there 
An academy for women? I do know 
For men there was ; I learn’d in it myself, 
To make my legs, and do my postures. 
Elgar cut the last line, but added after “I learn’d in it myself” the 
stage direction “ (dances) Spanish” ; and it was here, no doubt, that 
he intended to use one of the Spanish dance-pieces he had sketched and 
later on actually completed up to a point at which someone will, one 
hopes, be able to take them up and arrange them in some form as finished 
compositions.® 

6. According to information received from Mrs. Elgar Blake, these dances were to be published by Messrs. 
Keith Prowse in fulfilment of a contract signed by the composer some time before his death I understand 
that the late Dr. W. H. Reed was entrusted with the editing of the pieces, a task for which he was ideally 


fitted both by his musicianship and by his personal recollection of Elger’s intentions. Unhappily he was not 
spared to carry it out. 
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Some passages in the Gifford edition are underlined by Elgar, 
probably because he thought them important and wished to secure 
them from possible excision later on, unless he marked them out for 
some special musical treatment, which is quite possible. Engine’s 
reference to Wittipol : 


Now, he has been 
in Spain, and knows the fashions there ; 


for instance, may very well have been singled out as an opportunity for 
some thematic reference, perhaps by means of some Spanish Leitmotiv. 

That Elgar had very definite ideas of what he wanted to see on the 
stage I know, for he loved to discuss such matters in great detail. There 
is some evidence, moreover, in that annotated copy, such as the stage 
direction “ FitzD. ‘ preens’ himself before Manly (and others, supers, 
&c.)*’; and towards the end of Act I he altered the stage situation 
simply by letting Fitzdottrel say to his wife “‘ Go, let’s in” instead of 
“Go, get you up”. Jonson’s Act I, that is, for Elgar’s own goes as far 
as the end of the original third, the scenes being ingeniously drawn 
together to take place in one ard the same set, and the action between 
the original first and second acts being continued by the substitution of 
** (Fetches in Meercraft) ’’ for “ (Exeunt) ”’. 

The opening of Jonson’s fourth act as Elgar’s second was intended 
to be turned into a truly operatic scene in the grand manner. Instead of 
a mere “‘ Enter Lady Tailbush and Meercraft ” the composer intended 
“A great assembly, servants, musicians, (?) friends’; gorgeous guests 
arrive ’’. He saw Lady Tailbush as “ faded and painted ” (if I read the 
third word aright) and Lady Eitherside as “ young, smart, covetous ’ 
and a little later he interprets the disguised Wittipol’s lines : 

Pray you, say to her ladyship 
It is the manner of Spain to embrace only, 
Never to kiss. She will excuse the custom. 


ce 


by adding in brackets “ finds Lady T. repellent’. Hereabouts there is 
also another of those references to later pages: “ p. 583, Chorus or 
Song addressed to the Spanish lady”. The source here is ‘ Oberon, the 
Fairy Prince’. Neither of the two songs on that page seems suitable, 
but perhaps the composer’s choice fell on the second verse of the later 
one, a fulsome eulogy of James I which might have done if masculine 
pronouns had been replaced by feminine. On the other hand I found a 
passage on the same page, a catch sung by Satyrs, which served me for 
the girls in the choral opening scene of my own version : 
Buz, quoth the blue fly, 
Hum, quoth the bee : 
Buz and hum they cry, 
And so do we. 
Finally, at the point where Wittipol gives the ring to Mrs. Fitzdottrel 
and she comes near to recognizing him (‘‘ Sure I have heard this 
tongue °’), there is the note “‘ this is the great moment and more business 
must be introduced before FitzD. takes Mrs. aside ”’. 

I have made references to ‘ The Devil is an Ass’ without outlining 
Ben Jonson’s plot, or rather his bewildering agglomeration of plots, for 
the reader, who may easily study the matter further, if he is so inclined, 
by looking at the play in conjunction with this article. But he will find 
it a laborious business, just as I know Elgar eventually found it to reduce 
the Jonsonian cataract of words and maze of situations to a libretto. 
His fine literary discernment urged him, no doubt, to explore every 
aspect of the text until he had penetrated it entirely, very much as he 


ec 


7% The word is illegible. 
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had done when he wrote ‘ Falstaff’ ; but the case was different because 
this time he had to deal with the actual material of the poet’s words, 
and they were too much for him—more particularly because they were 
Jonson’s, who is so explicit as to leave nothing more to be said about his 
characters. For a composer wants a great deal left to his own imagina- 
tion—the more the better—and that is why it eventually turned out that 
the librettist to handle ‘ The Devil is an Ass’ (by that time destined to 
be called ‘ The Spanish Lady ’) to Elgar’s satisfaction was to be no such 
“rare” being as Ben Jonson, but a man of the theatre who claimed to 
be no poet but could find out by close and continuous personal contact 
exactly what the composer wanted. I may at least say that I always 
encouraged him to air his views and to declare his wishes. We saw much 
of each other in the latter part of 1932 and off and on during the whole 
of 1933. If we had lived less close together and met less often, I feel 
sure that a voluminous correspondence would have developed between 
us comparable, on his side at any rate, to that between Strauss and 
Hofmannsthal,* in which the composer contributed not a little to the 
literary shaping of his operas. As it was, we were both at Malvern, and 
most of our discussions took place verbally. Even so a handful of letters 
remain, from extracts of which it may be gathered how keenly Elgar was 
intent on details and how great a sense of the operatic stage he possessed. 

About the opulence of that stage he had his own ideas, upheld, of 
course, by the standards he set himself as a composer, which he would 
not let fall behind those of Wagner or Strauss. My own experience of 
the stage being that of the sponsor of a repertory theatre in a provincial 
city, I am afraid that I urged him repeatedly to keep in mind resources 
within the reach of organizations less magnificently endowed than the 
Berlin State Opera or the Milan Scala. But he would have none of this. 
“‘ If I write an opera ”’, he said, “ it is going to be a grand affair”. He 
was justified, needless to say: he was a grand composer. From the 
practical point of view, it will be conceded, I was right, but he could not 
fail to hold, though nothing would have induced him to express it in so 
many words, that if this country had no means of producing the grandest 
of operas written by a composer of his eminence, then it was time we 
set about finding those means. Unhappily, that work having failed to 
come to maturity, we now have yet another excuse for not doing so. 

The first two letters I had from Elgar concerning our collaboration 
have already been quoted from above. Here is another portion of that 
dated September 23rd 1932 : 

. . . I did not refer to the other B. J. because I thought the idea did not appeal to 

you at all. My feeling has always been that the Elizabethan (for short) dialogue is 

splendid for recitative. I never thought of Pug remaining at all. It seemed to me 
that first-act scene (exactly as you say) might be made. I am not sure if anything 
could be made of the “ cloak affair"; but the projectors (Stock Exchange) might 
be very evident ; all these and the “ title scramble ”’ are of all time  * lyrical 
moments I have marked out several things from the masques, but I cannot at the 
moment find my “ cut up” copy of Gifford’s edition. I had adumbrated two acts 
exactly as you say ; the first act would grow easily, I think, if the chorus might be 
plausibly introduced for any effect of movement, not, as you will feel, static. A 


small chorus—nct a huge crowd. The period dress appeals to me for opera and 
padded out as you could do it might make a “ warm and full ” thing. 


There were three messages, two on postcards, of various dates in the 
following October, hardly worth quoting ; then another undated card 
written probably towards the end of 1932 : 

. thank you for the marvellous ty copy. ... I like it all, but we must 
start with more bustling movement, I feel. 


5. * Correspondence between Richard Strauss and Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 1907-1018". Translated 
by Paul England. (Secker, London, 1927.) 
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In December came some further suggestions : 
We can get rid of the swindlers thus: see p. 13, Act II, cue “ Call in the 
Constable”. Meercraft shows signs of alarm (Lady T. might also). 

FitzD. tears off the cloak and sword. Meercraft gathers them up and later puts 
them on and passes the constable with glaring impudence, without question in the 
confusion—an old trick, but will do here. Everill claws at everything he can and 
slinks out. I have an affection for Pug and Engine drunk and maudlin—they can 
remain, of course not prominent, 

Then we can sing the Epithalamium or whatever it really is. 


On January 6th 1933 there is a peep into the operatic carpentry- 
shop : “ Thank you for the verses which I have temporarily tacked into 
a vacant spot in Act I.” 

January 23rd shows him taking fire, for he begins to care about the 
reactions of others to his music, while he remains, as always, considerate 
to his librettist : 

‘ It quite cheered me to see you and Scott® on Saturday and to know that you 

liked my new tunes—a little anyway. I feel somewhat shy of writing at my age, but 

on listening to it I fail to notice any marked senility. Do not think for a moment 
about B. J. in the midst of your vast undertakings. I have plenty to go on with. 

By February roth the flame was well ablaze : 

; I longed for you last Sunday ; Reed was here and we fiddled fragments of 

B. J. and the Sym. III with much exhilaration. However, we wanted audience and 

collaborator ° 
But an ominous note creeps in here: the third Symphony! It is 
repeated on March 15th, when he says “I have to leave B. J. for the 
Symphony for a space”’. ‘This had been commissioned by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and Elgar was in honour bound to proceed 
with it, the more so because he felt far from strong and must have 
doubted more than once whether he would ever be able, at his age, to 
carry two of the largest and most difficult works he had ever undertaken 
to a successful conclusion. But there is no doubt that ‘ The Spanish 
Lady ’ again and again tempted him away from the Symphony, so that 
sketches for both works accumulated side by side in rich profusion if also, 
unfortunately, in great confusion. He himself knew, of course, what 
every scrap of music was intended for and how the pieces of his two great 
jigsaw puzzles would eventually fit together; but they will for ever 
baffle posterity, not only because they are often scarcely intelligible, 
but also because they have after all remained woefully incomplete, apart 
from the one or two more or less finished dances for the opera. 

That Elgar did his utmost to satisfy both the B.B.C. and his own 
conscience with as much work as poor health and advancing age would 
allow him to put into the Symphony is beyond dispute, nor can it be 
questioned that he was passionately absorbed in that work ; but he was 
an artist who could not be tied down to one particular task either by any 
agreement or by mere determination to satisfy an obligation ; an artist 
also, as it happened, capable of carrying out two great creative projects 
at once. Thus, although the Symphony was uppermost in his mind, he 
did continue to think about the opera. 

To make this record as complete as possible and as useful as it can be 
made for future generations who may wish to know all they can about a 
great composer’s plans for a major work of which they are in great 
danger of losing sight altogether, 1 must now, I suppose, briefly discuss 


my own libretto, so far as it goes, which was never beyond a kind of 


fairly elaborate sketch to be discussed and worked up further with the 
composer. ‘To make matters worse, I seem to have lost the copy of the 
first scene of the second act, only Act I and the remainder of Act II 
being now in my possession. However, | remember pretty clearly how 


®. Scott Sunderland, with whon en played piano duets at my house or at Mar! Bank. his own. 
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that missing scene was developed and shall thus be able presently to 
give a short outline of the whole scheme as it stood where I last left it. 
But to begin with, here is the list of characters as we finally devised it : 


FrrzDorrret, a middle-aged fool ; vain and stupidly cunning. 
Meercrart, a plausible rogue who will take anyone’s money. Shrewdly cunning. 
WrrtiPo., a sprightly young man. 
Man ty, a more solid young man ; slightly older than Wittipol. 
Enorne, a rogue of lower birth than Meercraft, and younger. 
PuG, a saucy man-servant. 
A WaTCHMAN, who is good for nothing else. 
Tose, a drunken sot. (Chorus. ) 
Costarp-MonGeR, a simple creature. 
PARSON Prevate, a well-liver and parasite on the great. 
A BEAR-LEADER. 
A Puriran. 
Frances, a young lady of great estate and ward to Fitzdottrel, who would wed her. 
Lapy Tarsusn, a lady of fashion desirous of freedom and fortune. 
Lapy Errnersmpe, a withered and vinegary copy of Lady Tailbush. 
Joan 
GRISEI 
Tosie’s Wire 
LAUNDRESS / 

Act I.—Swaccerers, Apprentices, Crrizens, Giris, Crrizens’ Wives. 

Act Il. Foormen, Guests at Lapy Tarmsusn’s Reception. 


(Chorus. ) 


} 
lownswomen (Chorus). 


It will be seen that I, like Elgar, retained Pug, not as a devil but as a 
servant—and he came in quite as useful in that capacity without compli- 
cating the action by Jonson’s hellish sub-plot. The minor characters of 
my own invention had no dramatically vital functions, but they served 
a musical purpose by offering the composer opportunities for picturesque 
treatment. They were the “ padding” to make the “ warm and full 
thing ’’ of which he wrote. The chorus too was to take its share in that, 
for we were both anxious to do away with the ordinary, posturing and 
perfunctorily made-up operatic crowd and to replace it by a small group 
in which every person was to be a real character. This, of course, might 
have raised awkward musical problems, but I felt sure that the composer 
of ‘ Falstaff’, that masterpiece of musical characterization, would know 
how to deal with them. 

My most drastic interference with the original, so far as the 
characters were concerned, was to turn Fitzdottrel’s wife into his 
ward. Neither Elgar nor I would have minded the “ triangular ”’ 
situation, which is not nearly as unsavoury here as in a thousand other 
plays, for Wittipol, once his ruse has succeeded, behaves quite except 
tionally well. We should not have minded it, that is to say, if it had been 
really essential to the plot. As it was not, we both felt that the relation- 
ship of guardian and ward, with the young lover anxious to snatch his 
prey from the amorous Pantaloon, was at once more pleasing and more 
plausible, while it certainly made the plot much easier to unravel at the 
end. Apart from that, it was very much in the operatic tradition, a 
tradition derived from the commedia dell’ arte, which is still capable of 
yielding admirable operatic material. Its Pantaloon has not only his 
immortal exponents in Italian comic opera, such as Dr. Bartolo in ‘ The 
Barber of Seville’ or the title-part in ‘Don Pasquale’, but even in 
Wagner, whose Beckmesser Elgar had in mind at any rate vocally for his 
portrayal of Fitzdottrel. 

Upon my own literary effort I have no wish to expatiate. I need 
only say that, if only the bare skeleton of the tangled story of * The 
Devil is an Ass’ remained in my version, I did endeavour to keep to 
something like its spirit and certainly to the atmosphere of the period, 
though I also tried to leave a good many blanks in order to give the 
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composer as much chance to enlarge to his heart’s content on whatever 
aspect of this or that scene appealed to his imagination. For it was the 
composer’s imagination, not my own, which I knew had to be stimulated 
and satisfied if opera was to be enriched by another great work. But if 
Elgar had more of his due than “ the other B. J.”, I did at least pay 
some respect to my initials-sake by using his own words where it could 
conveniently be done. Thus I not only took some of the blank verse 
from ‘ The Devil is an Ass’ itself; I also interpolated as many of his 
poems gathered elsewhere from his work as would suit my purpose, very 
much as, we have seen, Elgar himself had originally intended to do. I 
even emulated Jonson in his habit of plagiarizing. The following, sung 
by a group of apprentices soon after the first rise of the curtain : 

His face is all bowsy, 

Droopy and drowsy, 

Scurvy and lousy, 

Comely and crinkled, 

Wondrously wrinkled, 

Like a roast pig’s ear 

Bristled with hair ! 


sounds doubtless like a direct imitation of Skelton : it is a copy, more or 
less, of Jonson’s flagrant imitation of the Skeltonian manner : 


And in the meantime, to be greasy, and bouzy, 
And nasty, and filthy, and ragged, and lousy, 


and so on. 
And now here is a synopsis of the plot : 


Acr I: 
A Street in London. Fitzdettrel’s house ; Engine’s house, where Meercraft lodges. 

The act opens with scenes of crowd life. After these Lady Tailbush, followed by 
her suitor, Manly, comes to visit Meercraft, to whom she serves as patron and dupe. 
The business between her and the charlatan is “ beauty preparations ’’. After this 
episode the main imbroglio develops. Fitzdottrel intends to marry his ward, 
Frances, who is beloved of Wittipol. The latter plays upon her guardian’s vanity 
by presenting him with an extremely gaudy cloak purchased from the second-hand 
clothes-dealer, Engine. In return for this gift he is to enjoy ten minutes’ conversation 
with Frances. Fitzdottrel is to stand by, while Manly, Wittipol’s friend, is to see fair 
play. After Wittipol’s departure Engine introduces Fitzdottrel to Meercraft, who, 
among other rogueries, is a bogus company-promoter. The foolish guardian falls 
an easy prey to him and in return for a hundred pounds, a ring and a promise of a 
possible elevation to the peerage enters into a scheme for the reclaiming of the fen- 
lands by means of windmills. The finale entwines the last two episodes, showing the 
rogues and the guardian drinking to the success of their schemes while unseen to 
them Wittipol serenades Frances at her window. 

Act II, Scene I : 
A front scene depicting Engine’s backyard. 

News has been spread about that a Spanish lady has arrived in town with details 
of new fashions and behaviour from foreign courts. Fitzdottrel determines that his 
ward shall become her pupil in order that she may be a credit to him when he has 
been created a duke. Meercraft promises to convey a ring on his behalf in order to 
obtain the stranger’s good graces. This Spanish lady is something of a myth, but 
as she is due to appear at Lady Tailbush’s—the rendezvous of a ladies’ club 
something has to be manoeuvred. Engine produces a Spanish dress for Wittipol 
from his shop and equips himself as duenna. The two, shepherded by Meercraft, 
who has also been dressed in some of Engine’s second-hand finery, start off for the 
party at the club. 

Act II, Scene II : 
The Reception at Lady Tailbush’s. 

Diversified crowd movement culminating in the arrival of the Spanish lady and 
her duenna. “ She” creates a great impression and Fitzdottrel has no qualms in 
leaving his ward in “ her "’ hands for instruction. To the astonishment of Frances 
Wittipol discards the Spanish dress, and it is not long before Manly appears with a 
priest. By the time the company has reassembled and danced a saraband the 
ceremony is complete. Fitzdottrel raises great confusion on failing to find his ward. 
He calls for the Spanish lady, but is presented with the discarded dress. The lovers, 
now united, return, and all join in the Epithalamium. 
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It remains for me to deal with Elgar’s musical sketches. Not being a 
practising musician, I can only do it briefly and rather superficially ; 
but with the kind permission of Mrs. Blake and the late Sir Edward 
Elgar’s Trustees,” as well as the help of the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters,’ 
I may at least give the reader an idea of what Elgar’s “ grand affair” 
of an opera would have been like. 

There is an enormous portfolio full of sketches, marked “ B. J.”. 
Some are mere outlines of themes of not more than two or three bars, 
some a bare tune with or without a bass and a dash of harmony here and 
there. Others take up a stave or two, or even a page. They may or 
may not be fully elaborated, and there are often many versions of the 
same thing in various stages of development. Two complete sections of 
vocal score cover a dozen pages or so, and two fragments of finished 
score start grandly in full orchestral panoply, but trail away into mere 
outlines after a page or so. Looking through all these loose sheets one 
gains the impression of ideas crowding into the artist’s mind so fast that 
he could hardly find time to capture one of them before others came 
tumbling after; and it must always be remembered that Elgar was 
busy with the third Symphony at the same time. 

A great many of the sketches are now impossible to correlate with 
the libretto, unfortunately ; but others—perhaps half of the collection— 
bear more or less intelligible indications of where and how the composer 
intended to use them. Names of characters, opening words of songs, 
references to scenes, and so on, frequently appear at the top of these 
loose sheets. There are things in the nature of Leitmotive for some of the 
characters, such as the scrap marked “ FitzD.’s Entry, Act II, 2” : 

ao 


be 





or this characteristic fugato, labelled ‘* Meercraft ”’ : 
Allegro 2 Ob. 


Ex.2 






10 Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co., who have kindly allowed musica! quotations to be made from the sketches. 
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The following, not in the portfolio, but found as a casual musical note 
among the typewritten libretto material, shows how carefully small 
details are sometimes outlined, even in the first sketch : 


Ex.3 TRAINSS TRUMPET “CALL” three times 
(where indicated) 





= Mf 
+s Psat) 
P 
EVERILL’S“BLAST” once only 
er 





If JIS 


Trains, a servant, who has no special function in the play, is given a 
kind of official, non-committal fanfare ; Everill, one of the rogues who 
do affect the action, has the same with a difference : a sharper rhythm 
and a shrill whole-tone-scale ending with a crude crescendo on the last note. 
It will be noticed, by the way, that these two characters do not appear 
in my version, which shows that musical sketches already existed before 
I came on the scene. 

Among the scraps that bear a clear indication of where they were to 
be used is the following, headed ‘* Tavern music, also Overture ’ 


Allegretto 
Vi. 





Fl. 
Vi. 2 Ob 9 FI. 





2 Fag. 


which is interesting because it hints that the overture was to have been 
based on later thematic material. ‘The actual place for the tavern music 
was at the end of Act I, where obviously we should have had a staggering 
piece of polyphonic workmanship, for a note in the typescript of the libretto 
shows that Elgar intended to let music heard from the tavern and from 
Fitzdottrel’s house combine with the orchestra in front and with the 
voices on the stage, Frances singing on the balcony and Wittipol 
serenading her below. On top of all this he was going to introduce a 
** Curfew ”’, a brief sketch for which, in A minor, is among the material 
left. : 

The most extended portions among the mass of fragmentary MSS.., 
apart from the few pages of vocal score which appear to have been done 
as specimens, and perhaps as studies in declamation and recitative, are 
the four dances : a Saraband, a Bolero, a Country Dance and an “ Espajia 
burlesca”’. ‘This last is not, perhaps, particularly Spanish ; but then, 
neither was the play, or even, when all is said, the disguised “‘ lady ”’. 
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The Bolero has the traditional rhythm, and the portions of full score of 
the opening and the trio section show clearly that it was to have been a 
lavishly scored piece brilliantly exploiting orchestral virtuosity. It is an 
amply planned composition with a spacious introduction and coda. The 
Saraband, on the other hand, is short, being in the traditional binary 
form, each section being repeated. Its rhythm, too, is the conventional 
one of J J. J d, and the harmony keeps more or less closely to 
plain C major. Nevertheless, like all that Elgar wrote, it has a strong 
individuality, and it is a fine, stately piece that would sound magnificent 
even if scored for strings alone, as indeed it was meant to be. The 
Country Dance would no doubt have been original and graceful : 





I have said that “ do but look on her eyes ”’ is an Elgar song lost to 
us. Among these sketches are two or three Elgar songs almost saved for 
us. Of the ‘ Echo Song’ mentioned above enough is preserved to show 
that it would have been a beautiful, sensitive thing. It was to have 
been sung by Wittipol in the first act, with Manly and Engine upstage 
throwing in the echoing phrases: not a trio so much as a song with 
vocal refrains merged into the accompaniment, not unlike Elvira’s aria, 
‘* Ah chi mi dice mai’’, in ‘Don Giovanni’, where Don Juan and 
Leporello comment on it behind her back. There is the beginning of a 
charming setting of “‘ Still to be neat, still to be drest’’, and a more 
extended draft of music for the following, which was to go in somewhere, 
sung by Engine with choral refrains : 

Wise men I hold these rakes of old 
Who as we read in antique story, 
When lyres were struck and wine was poured, 


Set the white Death’s Head on the board 
Memento mori. 


Stop not to pluck the leaves of bay 
That greenly deck the path of glory, 
The wreath will wither if you stay, 
So pass along your earnest way 
Memento mori. 


When old age comes with muffled drums, 
That beat to sleep our tired life’s story, 
On thoughts of dying (Rest if good ! 
Like old snakes coiled i’ the sun, we brood 
Memento mori. 


According to a letter from Miss Mary Clifford,*Elgar’s devoted 
secretary, this was written on his return from her father’s funeral ; but 
it is a fantastic, rather caustic, quite unsentimental piece in quick 3-4 
time, in keeping with the tone of the opera, not expressive of any personal 
feelings connected with the occasion that set it going in the composer’s 
mind. We may take it to be an example of a great creative artist’s 
power of detachment. 

Not all the songs were to have drawn their words from Ben Jonson. 
Among the MSS. are several drafts of a duet for Frances and Wittipol, 
written first in G major and then turned into Gp major, a note on one of 
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which shows that Elgar was attracted by the metrical scheme of a poem 
by Dora Wilcox in the ‘ Oxford Book of Australasian Verse ’, a shape on 
which he modelled this duet, though we may be quite sure that he did 
not intend to use Miss Wilcox’s words, but meant either to write his own 
or to ask me to provide something fitting both the metre and the stage 
situation. This piece was evidently to occur near the end of the opera, 
for it bears the remark : “‘ NB. During this duet Wirripot removes his 
mask and later the lady’s dress ’’, which of course means, quite harm- 
lessly, that he divests himself of the costume he had been wearing when 
he appeared as a Spanish lady at Lady Tailbush’s party. Here is an 
exquisite passage from the duet : 


dolc 









sostenuto 





It is tempting to quote more—much tmore—but one more example 
must suffice. It comes from a fairly extended sketch for a song marked 
““?* This is she’”’ and is a transitional passage leading back to the 
opening theme (last bar of this quotation) : 


Allegro sd 
Pc ee ae 





Celli — Celli 





Ee. ER EI 
CB. 


The characteristic Elgarian sequence will be noticed, but it should be 
said that, so far as the ‘ Spanish Lady’ sketches go, this “ fingerprint ”’ 
is to be found remarkably rarely. Even so, the stamp of Elgar’s genius 
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is epnivishable, There may not be anything particularly new about 
this work, so far as either he or contemporary music is concerned. The 
last extract quoted, for instance, is not at-all unlike the charming 
*Shepherd’s Song’ of 1895. But there are also some new departures 
and audacities, such as a fine strident, acid passage in consecutive triads. 
Of course all this is neither here nor there : it does not matter whether a 
great work of art is traditional or subversive. Only small art relies either 
on convention or on sensation. Elgar’s work is to be viewed sub specie 
aeternitatis, and so posterity will view the music of ‘ The Spanish Lady’ 
—what there is of it. It is perhaps not more than there was of Verdi’s 
‘King Lear’, to mention another operatic work of the first importance 
which is lost to us for ever. But of the music for Verdi’s fourth Shake- 
spearean opera even the sketches have disappeared, whereas we have at 
least that large dossier of material for Elgar’s Ben Jonson opera, a work 
which, had it been completed in the composer’s old age, after many 
years of almost complete creative inactivity, would have been a case 
strikingly similar to that of the Italian veteran’s ‘ Falstaff’ and, we may 
be sure, a musical masterpiece comparable to it. Which is as much as 
to say that it would have been among the half-dozen of the world’s 
greatest comedy-operas. 


BACKGROUND FOR CHERUBINI 
By H. G. Sear 


So far only one notice of the centenary of Cherubini’s death (March 15th 
1842) has come my way. It occurred in an unusual place: I surmise 
that it cannot have been intended for ‘ The National Review ’ because 
Cherubini’s activities during the heated years of the French Revolution 
were left unnoticed. Yet perhaps, after all, it was. 

It is quite true that Cherubini’s English biographers, respectable 
gentlemen all, ignore or gloss over this period ; or rather, they see him 
completely detached from his background. Now whether or not 
Cherubini was ever a willing collaborator of any official revolutionary 
party we do not know (or care) to-day ; what we do know is that he 
produced works which served their cause. It is necessary, therefore, first 
of all to examine his immediate musical background in those troubled 
times ; and then, possibly, we can trace the operation of cause and effect. 

For the moment let us skirt the controversial subject of the con- 
nection between music and the prevailing political philosophy ; it is 
not easy to trace, and, if the music itself be good, time plays the trick of 
lifting it out of its setting. But that music was used for political purposes 
when the subterranean conflict was bursting through to the surface is 
beyond cavil, and there is evidence, too, that there existed patrons of 
music who were sensitive to certain of its properties though not entirely 
on esthetic grounds. Some nobles, for instance, took exception to lines 
in Marmontel’s ‘ Silvain’ expressing the beauty of virtue as compared 
with that of noble blood. Grétry’s opera (1770) lost favour partly 
because of those lines. But later he scored a phenomenal success with 
* Richard, Coeur de Lion’ (1784), one air from which, ‘‘ O Richard, O 
mon roi’’, became popular to the point of obsession. 

With his instinct for the picturesque Carlyle makes this air the theme 
of a vivid chapter in his ‘ French Revolution’. He describes the scene 
on October 1st 1789, at Versailles, the court all flaring with tricolours, 
the king beset by the National Guard under Lecointre. Rumours that 
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the queen and the nobles were plotting to carry off the king to Metz, 
where Bouilly had stationed loyal troops, were troubling all Paris. The 
Flanders regiment has entered Versailles ; the Swiss Guards, body- 
guards, a regiment of gentlemen, are there. In the streets of Paris an 
astonishing number of officers on furlough and Crosses of St. Louis are 
visible. The body-guards have invited their comrades of the Flanders 
regiment to a great dinner for which they have secured His Majesty’s 
Opera Apartment in the palace. 
Champagne flows like water, with pot-valorous speech ; there is instrumental 
music. It is suggested that the queen, who looks anxious, would be cheered by the 


sight. She enters . . . royal husband by her side, young Dauphin in her arms. 
She walks queenlike . her looks full of sorrow, round the tables. At the 
psychological moment the band strikes up with “*O Richard, O mon roi’’. This 


evokes a scene of wild enthusiasm, a trampling of cockades, a drawing of swords. 
New cockades, white ones now, are distributed by Maids of Honour to epauletted 
youths and so on. An episode skilfully conceived. 
That the episode was carefully prepared there is abundant confirmation. 
It is a fateful air, this “ O Richard, O my King”! In September 1791 
the king promulgated the Constitution. On the 17th all Paris was 
making holiday. The Opéra-Comique gave ‘ Richard, Coeur de Lion’, 
and on this occasion the familiar lines were altered to 
O Louis, O my king 
Ihy friends surround thee, 
rheir love envelops thee ! 
Presently, as public feeling grew more turbulent, and feeling towards 
the monarch changed, the Convention laid a ban on the air. In one 


of his autobiographical volumes Grétry tells us that the Committee of 


Public Safety commanded a revolutionary opera the name of which 
Grétry pretends to have forgotten, the music for which was to be ready 
in two days. The various numbers specified were put into a red cap 
and the names of the composers into another ; the scrutineers decided 
which composer was to compose which piece during the day. 

[he overture was assigned to Blasius, first violin of the Opéra and a good com- 
poser. My air “ O Richard, O mon roi!” [says Grétry], as is well known, was 
forbidden during the Revolution, it became a death-song for him who dared to 
sing it. . . . The overture by Blasius opened with this very air. A shudder went 
through the audience, who rose with one accord on hearing those unexpected 
strains ; the orchestra stopped, there was an alarming silence, until the music 
continued with the refrain of the ‘ Marseillaise* . . . then came a burst of applause 
as the composer’s intention was realized. 

These are ways in which music, innocuous in itself, can be wrested to 
political import. In the early days of the Revolution music was spon- 
taneously appropriated for the expression of political agitations. 

On the night of August 4th 1789 the Constituent Assembly was torn 
between terror of the court and fear of the people. The problem before 
them was whether they dare strip nobles and church of their privileges 
or whether they dare resist doing so. Suddenly the Vicomte de Noailles 
rose and declared that the burden of the seignorial rights and dues must 
be swept away. This roused a frenzy of “ virtuous” generosity. The 
deputies vied with each other ; the Bishop of Chartres resigned sporting 
rights ; Lepelletier called for the abolition of financial privilege. 

When everything was given away, the Archbishop of Paris proposed 
that a Te Deum should be sung in the Palace Chapel. Madelin tells us 
that nobles and clergy, suspicious lawyers and doubtful middle-class 
deputies, their hearts full of emotion at their own magnanimity, sang 
‘the noble army of martyrs praise thee ” at the top of their voices. It 
may be argued that it is the words which are the operative force in this 
connection. That may be true; but music heightens the effect 
enormously. 
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Eye-witnesses have described a celebration of Vespers in the Tuileries 
in which in loud and threatening tones the choristers chanted the verse 
of the Magnificat : ‘“‘ He has put down the mighty from their seats and 
has exalted the humble”. Royalists present replied with the chant 
“Domine salvum fac regem”, adding three times “ Et reginam ”’. 
Judge which would have the greater effect, the careful pointing of the 
choristers or the clumsy addition of the courtiers. 

This kind of thing can be multiplied many times from trustworthy 
sources. But the great mass of the people were unable to organize or 
manipulate anything of the sort. Yet they had their own literary and 
musical reaction to the political hubbub. 

In making any estimate of this it behoves us to be very careful. In 
any great city of Europe until the arrival of the mass-produced newspaper 
and the music-hall ditty, topical, fleeting but rapidly and widely dis- 
seminated, replaced them, a band of self-appointed bards, troubadours, 
poets in the rough, who hastily strung together a set of jingles about every 
current event, plied their trade. The doggerel in which they dealt can 
still be picked up to-day in London: superficial generally, balanced 
rarely, inclining often to the one extreme of sycophancy or to the other of 
bloodthirsty resistance to authority. Whether it can properly be said 
to be of the people may be doubted. It can never have represented 
solid opinion. It was caught up and tossed about for its hour by the 
ignorant masses. 

This kind of thing grew to an enormous extent during the tumults 
of the Revolution. What quantities of rumour there were for ballad- 
mongers to circulate ! 

That the French always had a flair for a song must be allowed. In 
an official compilation dealing with the subject, Constant Pierre says 
that the people heard with evident satisfaction couplets praising the king, 
the prudent Lafayette, the good Bailly and the National Assembly. In 
the issue of May 18th 1790 the ‘ Chronique de Paris’ notes that the pro- 
vision of topical songs was often used by the old police to distract public 
opinion from the menace of superstition and fanaticism. Later on the 
same paper notes that leading members of the Convention, the senators 
who aped Brutus, Gracchus and Cato, were called upon in the public 
songs to emulate the humility of good priests. ‘ God does not set up a 
coach-and-six ” they sang, and other songs expressed the joy of the people 
at having recovered their liberty. Some months later the same paper 
notes that the songs that are repeated ad nauseum everywhere do not 
spare the aristocrats, though near the Tuileries the people sang “ Vive 
le Roi! Vive Lafayette !” 

Presently a song about France’s happiness appeared. This inspired 
one journalist with the thought that “ Songs, feasts, spectacles, are 
necessary to the people. If we wish to interest men of lively imagination, 
but who are not yet enlightened, we must appeal to the senses.” But 
Mercier, a dramatist who instituted a forcible campaign for a democratic 
stage, who wanted tragedies written by the people, deplored the besotted 
enthusiasm of the multitude: “ The citizen has only to part with two 
sous to get a flat rhapsody containing the most ridiculous glorification of 
the most important persons in the city”. Graver citizens, in fact, con- 
demned the making, selling and singing of these ditties. The ‘ Chronique 
de Paris * sighed for more gaiety. 

But composers of patriotic songs enjoyed protection. When tumblers 
and buffoons were expelled from public places exception was made in 
favour of these political songsters. In 1794 a singer in the Place Egalité 
was selling verses against Robespierre. Three private individuals protested, 
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and the mob swept them along to the police-station. ‘The police 
reports,a year later indicate that singers continued to enjoy the goodwill 
of the authorities. Fiddlers frequented the crowded thoroughfares. On 
one occasion they caused a violent clash between one group of patrons 
who desired the ‘ Marseillaise ’ in opposition to the wishes of others who 


demanded the ‘ Awakening of the People’. But at the beginning of 


December 1795 police tolerance could no longer afford to be so com- 
plaisant. There was an anti-republican song sung by the women of 
the market-places and greatly applauded. It seems to have attacked 
everyone, as a matter of fact: the king, the priests, the monks, the 
Terrorists, the Jacobins and all who starved the people. Reports show 
that a real division was occurring amongst the ballad-mongers, a battle 
of the songs. On one day a policeman who had permitted himself to 
arrest a singer was instructed by his commissioner to respect the liberty 
of citizens: next day there would be a new song attacking the 
commissioners. 

The mob Muse is hopelessly confusing, but song firmly established 
itself everywhere. The commercial songsters, if we may call them that, 
so grew in numbers that they held up the traffic, and at length the 
authorities stepped in, only suffering them to cry their wares under 
licence. But there was no kind of assembly at which the patriotic refrains 
were not heard. For some time the theatre was over-run, was considered 
an “*‘ annexe of the public voice ”’, as Pierre savs. The audience flaunted 
their opinions, themselves striking up in verses of political tendency, or 
demanding arbitrarily the instant execution of those songs which had 
their preference, provoking sometimes the most unruly elements. In 
some places they sang verses in vogue or quite new refrains. 

And so we come to the third aspect: to the official music of the 
Revolution. We have seen that in one or two newspapers it had occurred 
to writers that feasts and spectacles seemed necessary to the people. The 
same idea had presented itself to Marie-Joseph Chénier, brother of the 


famous André Chénier. The first hymn actually inspired by the heat of 


the political moment was his ‘ For the Federation’. The Federation was 
an inspiring movement, perhaps the most genuinely democratic of the 
whole Revolution. Groups of villagers all over France, glimpsing a 
noble emancipation, it would seem, discussed their aspirations and sent 
deputies to Paris, where they gathered on July 14th 1790. I have seen 
no suggestion that Gossec was commissioned by the authorities to set 
Chénier’s hymn, but set it he did. The authorities had too much to 
do and no great idea how to do it. 

The scene was an exhilarating one. The people of Paris had built 
up great tiers of grassy séats. The court, the church, the Assembly, all 
were present to take the oath of fidelity to the Nation, the Laws ; the 
queen was enthusiastic as any fishwife—at the moment. 

It is true that next day reaction set in. Parisians then sang 


You should have seen our deputies, 
Some of them very sulky ; 

They were real draggle-tails 
Wallowing in the mud. 


Here the attitude of metropolitans towards provincials is plain ; and 
it is clear enough that it found immediate expression. But soon these 
festivals became highly organized and were anticipated with considerable 
excitement. Some 108 composers wrote choruses or songs for them. 
Gossec takes pride of place, as far as numbers are concerned, with 
thirty-five compositions. There were, besides, many purely instrumental 
works inspired by or devoted to the Revolution. These vary greatly in 
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merit, but as one might expect it is musicians like Méhul, Gossec and 
Cherubini who made the deepest impression. Works like Gossec’s 
* Marche lugubre ’, dedicated to the memory of those citizens who fell 
in the massacre of Nancy, and still remarkable for its harmonic boldness 
and its effective instrumentation, are well worth study. 

They range over many and various occasions, and it is remarkable 
with what expertness their authors fit their music to the available forces. 
Again it is Cherubini, Gossec and Méhul who stand out. I must cite one 
curiosity, a ‘ Hymn to Agriculture ’, which was twice set by Berton. For 
some reason or other the first setting was rejected ; one of them contained 
fragments that might have come direct from Beethoven’s “ Pastoral ” 
Symphony. This is accepted as a coincidence, though they were used 
again in Berton’s opera ‘ Montano et Stephanie ’, which consisted partly 
of autobiographical fragments ; and it is interesting to note that the same 
accents that had celebrated the ancient plough served, in the opera, in 
the mouths of peasants to do homage to their proprietress. 

The Opéra had remained aloof from the democratic or demagogic 
movement that was animating the theatres, but when it changed its face 
there were no half-measures. After performing a now forgotten opera 
it put on ‘ The Offering to Liberty, a Religious Scene based on the song 
of the Marseillaise ’. The theatre was not full, and the scanty audience 
had been bored by the opera ; but as the curtain rose everyone was 
seized with enthusiasm. Biré’s description from his ‘ Diary of a Citizen 
of Paris’, is worth quoting in full : 

Liberty, represented by Mlle. Maillard, was standing on the top of a rock that 
occupied the middle of the stage, and at the foot of which a crowd of mounted and 
unmounted warriors, accompanied by women and children, came flocking together 
at the sound of the trumpet. The variety and brilliancy of the costumes, the power 
of the orchestra, the spectacle of these masses blended in artistic and harmonious 
disorder, the warriors on their well-trained chargers. and the creature of radiant 
beauty enthroned in the midst of this busy and striking scene—all these were cal- 
culated to blind the eye and exalt the imagination. The effect was irresistible and 
tremendous. The warriors prepare themselves for battle, or rather for victory, 
which the women and children already celebrate by their songs : 

Allons enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé. 

The glorious ‘Hymne des Marscillais’ is commenced and continued to the end, 

for the ‘ Offering to Liberty ’ is nothing but that hymn put into action. As the song 

proceeds the most picturesque groups are formed, corresponding to the sentiments 
expressed in the lines, the arrangement reflecting great credit upon the talent of 

P. Gardel, the author of the ballets of ‘ Télémaque’ and ‘ Psyché’. The most 

charming dancers of the Opéra . . . temper with their grace the violence of the 

celebrated refrain : 
Aux armes, citoyens ! Formez vos bataillons ! 
Marchez ! Qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons ! 

But now comes the last verse : “* Amour sacré de la Patrie’’. It is sung slowly 
and softly, like a prayer, by the women alone, the contrast between these religious 
accents and the warlike shouts of the preceding lines being very striking. At the words : 

Liberté, liberté chérie 

all the actors kneel before the figure of Liberty on the rock. Even the horses, ranged 

in battle-order to the right and left, bend their heads and slowly kneel, whilst their 

riders salute with their arms and standards. 

A long silence ensues, after this verse, suddenly broken, not by the expected verse, 
but by the blast of trumpets calling the defenders of their country to battle. The 
tocsin is sounded, the drums beat the généra/e, and the cannon thunders in the 
distance ; the horses rear and champ their bits, eager for the fray; the actors 
brandish their arms, whilst an immense throng bearing axes, pikes and torches 
invades the stage. Then all in unison attack the grand refrain : 


Aux armes, citoyens ! 


> * sl 
I must confess that last night I could not help admiring the wonderful effect 
with which the composer Gossec has reproduced it. Of this song he has made a 
grand, an almost sublime poem, and it is to be hoped that those patriotic journalists 
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who but yesterday accused poor Gossec of professing patriotic principles less trust- 

worthy than his musical talents will deign to approve his orrerinG, and will no 

longer reproach him with having belonged to the royalist club of the Sainte-Chapelle, 
and with having signed the petition against the Acts of June 2oth. 

Of all the political pieces performed during the Revolution, the ‘ Offering of 
Liberty ’ is perhaps the most remarkable, and that which had the greatest effect 
upon the public. . . . It has been said above that the last verse of the * Marseillaise ° 
is that which begins ‘‘ Amour sacré de la Patrie”’. True, on October 2nd 1792 and 
twelve days later for the Féte de Liberté was added the verse : 

Nous entrerons dans la carrié¢re 
Quand nos ainés n’y seront pas 

There were two battalions of children in the Guarde Nationale de Paris for the 
occasion. 

This was Cherubini’s immediate musical background. The three 
aspects are clear : the fashionable, the popular, the official musics. How 
did Cherubini respond ? Actually he was ahead of the fashionable music 
of the period. To some extent he shared the reforming principles of 
Gluck, participating in the general flux of ideas towards natural expres- 
sion. To some extent, too, he shared the constructiveness which reaches 
its peak in Beethoven. By temperament cautious, by inclination severe, 
he could not fling off the classical hangover swiftly enough, completely 
enough, to take his place alongside the Beethoven who so greatly esteemed 
his work. Nature and tradition did not at any time incline him towards 
the popular music. His chief market had been the court circles. Musicians 
of his day almost exclusively catered for these circles. He belonged, 
rather, to the class of intellectuals who attempted to shape the course of 
events in the Revolution ; and I think that it is possible to show, in one 
of the reasons for their failure to deal adequately with the dreadful 
situation in which they found themselves, why the official music of the 
Revolution differed so little from the ordinary output, speaking generally, 
of the whole group of composers. 

Before we can go a step farther we must make an assay of the chief 
vehicles of expression for the half-century preceding the Revolution, 
seeking the primary factors which were to fructify in that period. Plainly 
enough, certain features were common to all the arts. In the early part 
of the century we find a force pervading the bulk of literature, making 
for a steady undermining of authority, Montesquieu already sensed the 
dangers hovering over France and clearly saw the need for reform. His 
works inveighed against the despotism of Louis XIV and ecclesiastical 
tyranny. It is to be noted that he “ honoured the antique world, but it 
was the Greek and Roman historians and the ideals of Roman virtue 
and patriotism which most deeply affected him’, though he greatly 
admired the British Constitution. Later we find Voltaire, a poet in the 
classical tradition, modified by a knowledge of English scepticism and 
freedom, whose “‘ work was before all else a warfare against intolerance 
and in favour of free thought’... Then Diderot, his essays “ directed 
against revealed religion . . . in favour of the relativity of human 
knowledge’. He pleaded for a return to nature in the theatre ; fora 
bourgeois drama, studied from real life and inspired with a moral pur- 
pose; “for the presentation on the stage of conditions rather than 
individual types—that is, character as modified by social environments 
and the habits which they produce ”. And above all there was Rousseau, 
whose father had “ filled his head with the follies of romances . . . and 
gave him through Plutarch’s * Lives’ a sense of the exaltation of virtue ”’. 
For Rousseau the only way to maintain liberty is to yield all individual 
rights to a self-governing community of which he forms a part. If any 
person resists the general will he thereby sacrifices his true freedom and 


Edward Dowden, ‘ French Literature ’ 
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must be “‘ forced to be free’. This, of course, is his dogma of the 
sovereignty of the people.' 

The ideas of these intellectual giants percolated through the whole 
corpus of the literature of the second half of the century. It was present 
in the work of those who vehemently protested against it ; present nega- 
tively. But due regard must be given to the fact that such giants as 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot, &c., were only academically interested in 
the lower classes. Their favourite virtues were “ virtue, friendship, 
paternal and filial love, fraternity, renunciation, honour and, above all 
bienfaisance’’.? The Rousseauists believed in a return to the simplicities 
of nature, which had been overlaid by the artificialities of civilization ; 
the more scientific philosophers, on the other hand, preached the in- 
violate force of intellectual progress, the perfecting of human nature. 

Their ideas were more vividly expressed in the poetry of the period, 
in poets such as Saint-Lambert, Rocher and others. But the work of 
these men was not nearly so democratic in spirit as that of our own Gray, 
Goldsmith or Cowper. In fact the young poet Gilbert, a democrat by 
experience and not by ratiocination, attacks them in the most pungent 
manner. 

These giants, then, reaching into the past as well as the future, were 
deeply imbued with a reverence for the republican virtues of ancient Rome 
and Greece. One cannot but be struck by their curious Plutarchan 
outlook. They idolized great leaders from whom reforms should start. 
Thus their own ideas of reform can scarcely be said to have gone farther 
than to have tampered with the system of taxation and a fostering of the 
spirit of patriarchal charity among the landowners.* 

Many activities contribute towards this peculiar Plutarchism. 
Pompeii and Herculaneum had been discovered. The Comte de 
Caylus (1692-1765) had brought to France the wonderful ideals of 
Greece. The Abbé Barthélemy (1716-95) revealed in a new light the 
delights of the Greece of Winckelmann and Goethe which presently 
found expression in the poetry of André Chénier, who, in 1790 disclosed 
such an enthusiasm for constitutional freedom. 

Revolt against the excesses of the rococo period in French art arose 
about the mid-century. The names of individuals are habitually asso- 
ciated with the new movement, but, while any attempt to dissociate them 
from the revolt would be erroneous, the fact that this authority mentions 
one of them, and that another, misleads us into attributing what was 
really a rising of new conditions to the open activity of a few men. 

The leaders came from all quarters. Madame de Pompadour, who 
had exerted her influence over Louis XV to prevent Collé’s play, * La 
Partie de la chasse du Henri IV’ because of its democratic tendencies, 
had secured for her brother, Abel Poisson, later to become the Marquis 
de Marigny, the post of Surintendant of Fine Arts. Towards this end, with 
a sapience with which she is seldom credited, she dispatched him to Italy, 
appointing as his mentors the architect Soufflot, the draughtsman Cochin 
and the art critic Abbé Leblanc. Together they discovered ancient 
Rome, with the result that Cochin came home to attack the futilities of 
rococo and to demonstrate the sanity of classical outline, and Soufflot to 
build in the heart of Paris the Panthéon as a monument to ancient Rome, 
De Caylus actually recommended archeology as a part of artistic education 
as well as a return to history. And it is interesting to note that Marigny’s 
successor too was obsessed by the Plutarchan cult of “ great men”. 
This single fact gave a vigorous impetus to the pendulum that was swinging 
more and more to the sculptural conception of painting. 


1. Edward Dowden, ‘ French Literature’. 
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The supreme example of this is Jacques-Louis David (1748-1825). 
He bent all his energies to the duty, as he conceived it to be, of translating 
the perfection of marble outline into terms of paint. This he did by 
suppressing every variation of individuality, of-picturesque environment, 
of colour, of life and shade, of atmosphere or of dress. Much later, when 
he was persuaded to paint a picture of Jesus, he made Him look like 
Cato, declaring that there was no longer any inspiration in Christianity. 


Even in his student days in Rome his early canvases, ‘ The Oath of 


the Horatii ’ and the ‘ Death of Brutus ’, show his preoccupation with the 
classical virtues. Little wonder, since even the fashions of the day were 
going to the length of reproducing classical costumes for ordinary use. 
Returning to Paris in the midst of such things, David became painter to 
Louis XVI. But in 1789 he was carried away by the flood of revolu- 


tionary enthusiasm then manifesting itself as a new belief in an era of 


equality and emancipation from the ills of life. His picture, * Tig Oath 
of the Tennis Court ’, and his perfervid republicanism, won his election 
to the Convention in 1792. He immediately proceeded to the defence 
of the French painters who had fallen into the hands of the Inquisition. 
Representatives of the French Academy then at Rome showed themselves 
subservient to authority. Not so David. Consistently with the stoic 
austerity then in vogue he voted in the Convention for the king’s death. 
One of his subjects at this time was ‘ Brutus condemning his Sons’. It 
was on his advice that the great actor Talma appeared in toga and sandals; 
till then the costumes of the classical drama were modern. This change, 
which was enthusiastically applauded, set a new style for stage costumes. 


I emphasize the case of David, who dominated a whole school of 


painting, quite deliberately. It is another symptom of the fact that the 
intellectuals of the period were juggling with abstractions. I might almost 


say Plutarchan abstractions. When at length they met the full clash of 


material conditions, the abstractions were brushed aside. What remained 
of them is seen to be an affectation ; real conduct was infinitely less 
sublime, infinitely less austere, infinitely more bloody and foul. 

What were the material conditions then obtaining? The great 
landlords, rich in privileges, free in the main from taxation, living more 
and more expensively in or near the court, were compelled to extort more 
and more from the peasantry. Had they done as the poet Saint-Lambert 
enjoined them, had they returned to their estates and interested them- 
selves in agriculture and the peasantry, all might have been different. 
Groaning beneath the weight of taxation, the peasants saw the nobles 
as deserters. Looking farther, they saw the king as neither military nor 
political leader, as one eschewing responsibility. The higher clergy 
appeared to them as luxuriant blood-suckers, failing almost always to 
execute their religious duties. 

Remember that all those fine ideas of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
the curiously subjective ideas, not only of man, but virtuous man, were 
spreading themselves throughout every layer of society. The nobles 
constantly mouthed the seductive abstractions. The king himself, 
virtuous, chaste to a fault, weak and stubborn, breathed Liberty, longed, 
in fact, to be liberated from the burdens of state. Yet it scarcely dawned 
on one of them that something of their shining glory must be sacrificed 
if their bienfaisance was to be really effective. 

Remember, too, that the benefits of a Constitution were being bruited 
abroad from Britain, from America. Remember that Rousseau’s idea of 
a Social Contract had spread itself all over Europe. The peasantry were 
quite shrewd enough to argue that if they had to toil so hard in order to 
pay so great a percentage of their meagre earnings to the state and the 
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church, while luminaries of both were scot-free of such a burden, there 
existed some form, some shadow of contract between one class and the 
other. What were their rights? The clash approached with ever- 
accelerating speed. This was equally clear to many of the lower clergy 
and to the artisan class, both of which the failure of harvests was affecting 
severely. 

With one clear example of the cleavage between academic ideas and 
practice, we may leave politics and apply ourselves to our real subject, 
the music of the period. This example is afforded by the action of the 
Constituent Assembly in July 1791, when Louis had attempted flight and 
was held in custody in the Tuileries. The deputies were wearied ; the 
harvests had failed ; the assembly was held in scorn by the mass of the 
people. Yet, in these very circumstances the Assembly committed what 
Madelin® describes as its crowning folly. .Elevated by their own 
‘* nobility ”’, the deputies decided that none of them should be eligible 
for re-election. With events crowding upon them with dizzying 
momentum the Assembly thus evaporated ; the Civil Constitution thus 
faded away. ‘These academic legislators had by pressure of business 
acquired experience ; but not enough to realize that then, of all times, they 
could not completely abandon the direction of affairs. 

It would be possible to multiply a hundred times these instances of 
Plutarchan abstraction. Our task is to trace, if we can, the same in- 
fluences in the music of the period. It must be plain to all that so far 
from finding violence, depth, rich humanity in the works of Cherubini, 
Méhul, Gossec and the rest, what we shall find mainly is classical outline, 
of great purity, indeed, a shallowness with its attendant clarity, a remote- 
ness from real humanity, all of which acquires body only when the 
violence of the Terror has abated, becomes vivid, tremendously vivid, 
as the importance of the individual emerges from the upheaval of the 
masses and expresses itself violently enough in the belated romantic 
period in the early nineteenth century. 

We must not forget that philosophic ideology is not suitable for 
musical expression. Indeed, it would not be unfair to say that it is 
impossible. Nor must we overlook the fact that on the whole a literature 
is confined to its own country by the natural limitation of language, while 
music is a universal language at least for the western hemisphere. The 
eighteenth century is notable for its internationalism. Even wars did not 
prevent a constant intercourse, and no artist was so international as the 
musician. If his language is indeed universal, it also means that his 
market is wider. If he caters for the tastes of half a dozen countries, he 
will hardly consciously attempt to give expression to what is at the 
moment a purely local disturbance. 

All these things are good reasons why the superficial observer, 
expecting to find violence in the music of the Revolution, is always 
surprised, if not disappointed. We know that the historical dialectic 
proceeds slowly. The matrix in which this music was moulded was cast 
in the half-century immediately preceding the upheaval. Divorced 
from the mass of the people, Cherubini and his associates absorbed none 
of their vehemence, and their official music was mainly attached to 
platitudes. 

Cherubini’s English biographers—Joseph Bennett, for instance 
were revolted by the thought of “ great composers ’’ having any share in 
such works. Bennett actually says that Cherubini as the hack of a 
Republic still reeking of the shambles must have despised himself. There 
is no real evidence that he did. As an operatic composer in royalist days 
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he had been compelled to follow the usual routine of soliciting the task 
of composing music to verses by the official hack-poet attached to the 
Opéra. The same libretto was often handed out to two composers to 
avoid the expense of scenery and costumes. The books provided were all 
too frequently slavish shams glorifying a decadent aristocracy. It is 
just as possible that Cherubini felt shame in turning out that kind of 
work. But one fact remains established : some of his best music, ‘ Les 
Deux Journées ’, was composed to a story that is completely typical of 
the revolutionary drama. 

Bennett’s chief regret arose from such works as the poetical ‘ Hymns 
to Gratitude’, or ‘ To Fraternity’, but Pougin, an abler critic, calls 
the ‘ Hymn to Gratitude’ superb. Well, Cherubini was a superb com- 
poser. Being human as well, he had to live. To live he was forced to 
ply his own trade, that of musician. Far from providing poor music to 
such themes, his Muse may have risen to the occasion. Even Bennett 
was enthusiastic about the ‘ Funeral Cantata for General Hoche ’, whom 
he calls the Bayard of the Revolution. Perhaps he had turned up the 
obituary in his own paper, ‘ The Daily Telegraph ’. 

He forces us to seek an adequate basis of criticism. Are we to judge 
the music purely upon its musical quality or upon the sincerity with 
which the meaning of the words is caught and expressed ? Can there 
be an ethical factor? In that case the character and the situation of 
Hoche have to be taken into account. Either we have to take up the 
position that the composer is content to set any words that come his way 
or that his creative powers find supreme expression when a subject pro- 
foundly moves him. Cherubini may have been satisfied, by perusal of 
the press eulogies, that Hoche really was the Bayard of the Revolution. 
Would the music have been better or worse if he had considered certain 
episodes in the great general’s early career? His dubious connection 
with the future Empress, Joséphine Beauharnais, for instance ; his use 
of her in prison, his rejection of her the moment they were out of prison. 
Hoche gained rapid advance in the Republican army as an unknown 
soldier. An eye-witness, by no means favourable to the régime, on the 
occasion when Hoche demanded great authority from the Convention, 
was greatly impressed by the frankness of his manner and the nobility 
of his bearing ; but his companion indicated to him that the young 
soldier achieved his purpose only by cold-bloodedly betraying the weak- 
ness of his then superiors. Thus to some eyes he was an opportunist ; 
to others a patriotic realist, bold enough to risk all if only he might serve 
his country by ridding it of decadent leaders. It is absurd to believe 
that Cherubini examined the situation in this way. For one thing he 
was too close to it ; doubtless he accepted the poem uncritically and gave 
it the best music of which he was capable. 

Later the poet Chaussaud, on the occasion of the funeral of General 
Joubert, wrote a new set of words to Cherubini’s music. To what are 
we reduced now ? To a mere funeral cantata for a great general ? Why 
not for a colonel, a lieutenant? Why not, indeed, for an unknown 
soldier ? 1 am sure the music would fit all these equally well. 

One thing is certain: by indulging our loathing for the excesses of 
the Revolution or our admiration for the Bayard of the Revolution we 
are not likely to arrive at any critical estimate of Cherubini’s work. By 
assessing the forces that go to the making of his historical background 
we have at least a basis for critics to work on. Little more than the 
provision of that background is attempted here. 

Victorian biography had an idolatrous tendency. Bennett and Bellasis 
hated to think that Cherubini might have held political views at all. 
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As a youth he had secured the patronage of Leopold, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, afterwards Emperor of Austria. In 1774 he returned thanks 
in a cantata in his patron’s honour. It was called ‘ La pubblica felicita ’. 
The public weal? In the ordinary way such works are vapid stuff, 
highly flattering but largely meaningless. This title is an oasis in a 
wilderness of church music. Not that church music is without its political 
aspect too, though we are so apt to take it for granted that we are quite 
unaware that it is a vehicle of propaganda. But it happens that Leopold 
was a progressive. He modified taxation; he drained swamps; the 
restrictions imposed by the Medici on the people he removed ; he 
brought his duchy to great material prosperity ; he toyed with the idea 
of a constitution. It is hard to believe that Cherubini could have been 
quite unaware of his political activities. He was shrewd enough. And 
constitutions were in the air. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF SCHUBERT’S 
STRING QUARTETS 


By O. E. Deutscu 


Ir is time that Schubert’s string quartets, which number about twenty, 
were brought into order in much the same way that it was to all intents 
and purposes done by Hans K6ltzsch with the pianoforte sonatas. The 
appended list shows in a more summary form all that seems worth 
knowing. It is some ten years since I first made an attempt of this kind, 
the publication of which was, however, frustrated by circumstances. 
Although unable to have recourse to the manuscript of that earlier essay, 
which may or may not still lie somewhere in the free port of New York, 
I believe that the present results are an improvement upon it, in spite 
of even more forbidding conditions. At any rate I have arrived at some 
new conclusions, stimulated by several notes and articles written in 
English, which, it is true, proved to be as imperfect as the most recent 
published in German. 


That Breitkopf & Hartel’s complete edition of Schubert’s works does 
not give an exhaustive collection of the string quartets in its Series V, 
published in 1890, will be made evident by a glance at my list. Nor is its 
chronology wholly reliable. Worse still, another glance at the intro- 
ductory Revisions-Bericht reveals further defects. Eusebius Mandyczewski, 
the highly meritorious general editor of this publication, prepared this 
particular series nominally with the aid of Josef Hellmesberger, the leader 
of the famous Vienna String Quartet, but was alone responsible for this 
editorial report, where among other things he says : 


Our edition offers as much of the available material as appeared to us to be necessary 
for a demonstration of his [Schubert’s] evolution. Of such quartets as the earliest 
here published Schubert wrote several. Not everything of the kind written by 
Schubert has been preserved ; not everything that is preserved could be published. 
That which we now present is amply sufficient to show with what zeal Schubert 
devoted himself to that branch of his art. . . . This bent towards an orchestral 
manner, inherent in Schubert’s nature as well as in his musical practice, is shown also 
in his ‘ Quintet Overture’ of 1811 and in the ‘Quartet Overture’ of 1812, works 
somewhat similar in quality to the first movement of Quartet No. 4%. We refrain 


LC major, No. 7 in my list. 
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from publishing them, however, since they cannot be brought into any logical 

connection with either the overtures or the quartets, much less with the cuintet 

(Series IV). 

With regard to the first Quartet published by Mandyzcewski (No. 2 in 
my list) he goes out of his way to remark that “* Schubert wrote three 
quartets of that kind, and a single one of them is published merely in 
order to show their character ’ 

None of these reasons for the publication of a mere selection in a 
‘“* complete edition *’ seems convincing, least so in the case of so precocious 
a master as Schubert, whose very earliest works were never childish. The 
obvious supposition that, as in other cases connected with this edition, 
Brahms had pronounced his veto, seems to be confirmed by the wording 
of the first printed or at least type-set prospectus’, proofs of which were 
evidently pulled for the collaborators alone. We find there, as the last 
numbers projected for a “ Series II] : Overtures’’, these very overtures 
for string quintet and quartet ; yet for Series V all three of the first 
quartets “‘ in changing keys ”’ are considered, not only our No. 2. 

Well, three of those four disregarded early works were soon afterwards 
lost, or at any rate lost sight of for a long time. Only after many en- 
deavours was it possible to rediscover one of them, the ‘ Quintet Overture ’ 
composed between June 29th and July 12th 1811. It was found about 
1933 in the offices of the Leipzig publisher Cranz, the successor of the 
Vienna firm owned in turn by Diabelli, Spina and Schreiber. (Diabelli 
himself was the successor, among others, of Josef Czerny, who shortly 
before the end of his business career had published three of Schubert’s 
string quartets: Nos. 10, 15 and 18 in my list.) It is thus no longer 
possible to come to any conclusions differing from those arrived at by 
the editors of the complete edition, who might have relieved their con- 
sciences by making copics of the autographs and depositing them in the 
proper official place. But at least the Photogramm-Archiv of the Nationa! 
Library in Vienna made sure by means of photostats of what Cranz was 
still able to discover in the way of autographs. 

If the list here published, which includes that lost Overture as well as 
several dances for string quartet, may now be regarded as complete, as 
indeed it appears to be according to the statements of Schubert’s brother 
Ferdinand and Beethoven’s factotum Anton Schindler, only a single work 
was missing at the time the complete edition was undertaken, namely 
our No. 6, composed in 1813. Nevertheless the movement No. 11, 
written in 1814, was also deliberately omitted, although it has been 
preserved. 

In order to bring the list wholly up to date, so far as our present 
knowledge goes, it remains to be said that in addition there are three 
fragments to be found on the backs of other autographs, which have not 
so far ever been discussed. They are (1) on a copy in Schubert’s hand 
of another composer’s setting of Schiller’s ‘ Ritter Toggenburg’,® (2) on 
the manuscript of the three Trios to words by Matthisson, not published 
until 1928* and (3) on the manuscript of the Andante in A major for 
pianoforte (Complete Edition XI. No. 10). 

In the column set aside for the owners of the autographs only the last- 
known is given in each case. One example, however, may serve to show 
how long they sometimes took to come into public possession. The 
D major Quartet of 1814 (V. 7), my No. 12, went from Ferdinand 
Schubert, the composer’s executor, to Franz Xaver Petter of Vienna in 

® Archives of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna 


% Vienna City Library (Stadtbibliothek 


* Fraulein Emilie Schaupp, Vienna 
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1857, to Professor Wagener of Marburg about 1866, later to Alfred 
Wotquenne of Brussels and lastly, through Leo Liepmannssohn of Berlin, 
to the Vienna City Library in 1905. 

Among the dedications that of the D major Quartet of 1813 (V. 6), 
my No. 9, is especially noteworthy. Not till 1928 did the autograph of 
the first violin part reappear in Vienna, on the title-page of which the 
work is designated as the first of three planned by the composer (cf. 
Op. 29) : 

Trois Quatuors pour deux Violons, Viole ¢ Violoncelle composés par Francois 


Schubert écolier de Msr. de Salieri premier Maitre de chapelle de la cour imp : 
et Royale de Vienne. 


The title of Schubert’s master (“ premier . . . Vienne "’) is added 
in Salieri’s own hand, which proves that Schubert must have submitted 
the work to him before he dedicated it to his father on a separate sheet : 
“Zur Nahmensfeyer meines Vaters. Franz, Sohn”. For the same 
occasion, which occurred on October 4th 1813, Schubert also wrote the 
words for and composed a Cantata (XIX. 4)—possibly in place of the 
other two quartets. 

The first ten quartets were doubtless performed for the first time in 
the house of Schubert’s father, where in all probability the notorious 
guitar Quartet was also played in 1814, a work Schubert had merely 
rigged up from a published guitar Trio by Matiegka by the addition of a 
violoncello part, but which still haunts English musical literature as an 
original work of his. (Except in Percy Scholes’s ‘ Oxford Companion to 
Music ’, which however maintains, owing to. a misunderstood piece of 
information concerning Schubert’s friend Umlauff, that Schubert played 
the guitar.) What is staggering is that Willi Kahl in Cobbett’s ‘ Cyclo- 
pedic Survey of Chamber Music’ gives almost as much space to that 
guitar Quartet as to the string Quintet, the importance of which is duly 
emphasized by the editor in a supplementary note. Compared with this 
most important contribution to the whole repertory of chamber music 
Schubert’s early quartets must be said to be very modest efforts, though 
perhaps exactly suited to the requirements of beginners. ‘The first per- 
formers of them were Ferdinand and Ignaz Schubert (violins), Franz 
Schubert (viola) and Franz Schubert senior (cello). 

The first performance of the D minor Quartet took place in 1826 at 
a party given by the amateur singer Josef Barth, probably in the summer 
palace of Prince Schwarzenberg, one of whose officials Barth was. The 
players were three amateurs, Josef Hauer and Karl and Franz Hacker, 
and Bauer, a cellist at the Court Opera. During the rehearsals held in 
the lodgings of the Hacker brothers Schubert made a cut in the first 
movement and still added a number of corrections in the newly written- 
out parts. Whether the Quartet was long before, or more likely soon 
after, played at Franz Lachner’s in the Vorstadt Landstrasse, perhaps with 
Ignaz Schuppanzigh as leader, remains uncertain, 

That at the only concert at which Schubert ever heard nothing but 
his own compositions, in 1828, the first movement of a quartet was not 
that of the D minor, but that of the G major—there is no precise indication 
in the programme—may be accepted as conclusive, since there is no 
doubt that in the case of the former he would surely have chosen the 
second movement with the variations on the song ‘ Der Tod und das 
Madchen’. A complete performance of the G major Quartet had 
probably already taken place in private, on March 7th 1827, again at 


Continued on page 30 
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Opus |. Complete Autograph 
Key No. Edition (last known owner) 
“D major” Diabelli. 
“ Bb major” V.1 Parts, SBV.? 
*D major”’ Diabelli. 
C major V.2 Score, Ist movement SBY., 
rest GdM.® 
Overture Bp Ferdinand Schubert. 
major 
Bb major vV.3 Score, GdM ; Parts, SBV. 
Eb major 
| C major V.4 Score, SBV ; Parts, W. M. 
Hertz, Bradford. 
Bb major V.5 Score, W. M. Hertz, Brad 
ford; Parts, Ferdinand 
Schubert. 
D major V.6 Score, GdM ; Parts, Ferdi- 
nand Schubert. 
| Eb major 125 v.10 Score (fragment), Wilhelm 
No. 1 Kux, Vienna. 
5 Minuets and 6 II, 8-9 Parts, SBV. 
Trios, 5 Waltzes, 
and 7 Trios. 
Minuet, D major II. 10 Score, SBV. 
Grave, C minor Score, GdM. 
D major V.7 Score and Parts, SBV. 
Bb major 168 V.8 Score, Cranz, Leipzig. 
G minor vV.9 Score, GdM. ; Parts, 
Schreiber. 
E major 125 V. 11 Diabelli. 
No, 2 
Allegro, C minor V.12 Score, GdM. 
A minor 29 V. 138 
No. 1 
D minor v.14 Score (fragment), Wilhelm 
Kix, Vienna 
G major 161 V.15 Score, Cranz, Leipzig. 








7. City Library (Stadtbibliothek), Vienna. 


8. Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna. 
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Dedication 


Franz Schubert, 
sen. 


(Josef Hellmes- 
berger) 








Ignaz Schuppan- 
zigh 


(26.111.1828, Vienna, 


Ist Performance 





4.X.1813, Vienna, 


at home. 





| 





23.11.1863, Vienna, 
Hellmesberger 
Quartet. 


29.X1.1863, Vienna, 
Hellmesberger 
Quartet. 


1. 111.1867, Vienna, 
Hellmesberger 


Quartet 





14.111.1824. Vienna,, 
Schuppanzigh | 
Quartet | 


11.1826, Vienna, 
privately; 12.111. 
1833, Berlin, 
Carl Mboser’s 
concert. 


— 


Schubert's con- 








Early 1830, Parts 


1890 


1890 


End of 1871, 
Score and Parts. 


May 1863, Parts 


End of 1871, 


Score and Parts | 


Early 1830, Parts 


Dec. 1870, Score 
and Parts. 


7.1X.1824, Parts. 


July 1831, Parts 


Noy. 1851, Parts. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





1st Publication Remarks 
Mixed keys. Lost. 

1890 C minor (Introduction), G minor, F 
major, Bp major, Bb major and 
C major. 

Mixed keys. Lost. 

1890 Presto, Minuet and Trio; slow 
movement missing; last move- 
ment fragment only (printed in 
Revisions-Bericht, pp. 53-63). 

Lost. 
1890 Parts dated 5.1V.1813 
Lost. 

1890 Parts dated 16.111.1813 

1890 Two Allegro movements only ;_ the 
other movements probably lost. 

1890 | First violin part only in the posses- 


sion of Frau Emma von Spaun, 
Vienna (see introductory note) 


73 bars of first movement; the 


second complete ; first 28 bars of 


third movement ; middle part of 
the fourth (bars 1-24 and the last 
226 bars missing). 


Two additional corni parts lost 


This Minuet resembles that of the 
D major Quartet, No. 12 (V. 7). 





First movement only; not pub- 
lished. Diabelli probably pos- | 
sessed the complete work. | 

For the Minuet see No. 10b (I1.10). 


Originally planned as string trio (10 
bars written in this form At the 
first performance the trio from 
No. 12 (V.7) was used. The pub- 
lisher intended to dedicate the 
work to Hellmesberger. 


The earlier indication of the key, as 
being in F major, seems to have 
been given erroneously. 


The first movement, Allerro assai, is 
followed by only 41 bars of an 
Andante in A> major (Revisions- 
Bericht, pp. 78-82). 


The first of three quartets planned by 
Schubert ; the second was that in 
D minor, not published in his life- 
time ; he also mentioned a third in 
his letter to Leopold Kupelwieser, 
S1.111.1824, but this was not 
written at the time ; the A major 


Quartet was in fact the only one | 
published before the composer’s | 


death. 


Finished, or revised, Jan. 1826. The 
fragmentary autograph contains 
the complete first movement and 
the second without the last 30 
bars; the third and fourth are 
missing. 


At the first performance of the first 
movement Josef Béhm deputized 


' 

’ 
cert, Ist move- | for Schuppanzigh as leader. There 
ment only; 8. | may have been a private perform- 
XII. 1850, ance earlier, on 741.1827 
Vienna.| | (see introductory note). 
Hellmesberger | 
Quartet. t 
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Lachner’s, as the following hitherto unknown note from Schubert’s 
hand* indicates : 

Dear LACHNER, ‘ 

Be so kind as to hand the bearer of this my Quartet in G major, score as well as 
the written-out parts, since Slawik promised me to visit you on Wednesday evening. 
Vienna, March 5th 1827. Frz. SCHUBERT m. pia.® 
Josef Slawjk, a violin virtuoso, had shortly before played Schubert’s 
* Rondo brilliant ’, Op. 70, with Karl Maria von Bocklet at the publisher 
Domenico Artaria’s, and it was he, with the same pianist, who gave the 
first public performance of the ‘ Fantasie’, Op. 159, early in 1828. 
In order to afford those who make use of my list the opportunity to 
check it and make possible corrections, a bibliography of the most 
important literature dealing with Schubert’s string quartets is appended 
here in chronological order : 
Ferdinand Schubert, ‘ Aus Franz Schuberts Leben’ (‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, 
1839, Vol. X, Nos. 33-36.) 

Anton Schindler, ‘ Erinnerungen an Franz Schubert’ (‘ Niederrheinische Musik- 
zeitung ’, 1857, Vol. V, Nos. 10-11.) 

Heinrich Kreissle von Hellborn, ‘ Franz Schubert’ (Vienna, 1865.) 

Gustav Nottebohm, ‘ Thematisches Verzeichnis der Werke von Franz Schubert’ 
(Vienna, 1874.) 

George Grove, ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians ’ (London, 1883, 4th Edition, 
1940.) 

Eusebius Mandyczewski, ‘ Revisions-Bericht zur Serie V der Gesamt-Ausgabe von 
Franz Schuberts Werken ’ (Leipzig, 1897.) 

Richard Heuberger, ‘ Franz Schubert’ (Berlin, 1908 [1920]). 

Theodor Miiller-Reuter, ‘ Lexikon der deutschen Konzertliteratur ’ (Leipzig, 1909.) 

Walter Dahms, ‘ Franz Schubert’ (Berlin, 1918, &c.) 

Alfred Orel, ‘ Franz Schuberts Sonate fiir Klavier, Violine und Violoncello aus 

dem Jahre 1812’ (* Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft ’, 1923, Vol. V, Nos. 4-5.) 

Hans Kdéltzsch, ‘ Franz Schubert in seinen Klaviersonaten’ (Leipzig, 1927.) 

* Katalog der Schubert-Zentenar-Ausstellung der Stadt Wien’ (Vienna, 1928.) 

Samuel L. Laciar, ‘ The Chamber-Music of Franz Schubert’ (‘ The Musical 

Quarterly , 1928, Vol. XIV, No. 4.) 
Ph. Ruff, ‘ Die Streichquartette Franz Schuberts ’ (MS. Dissertation, Vienna, 1929.) 
Willi Kahl, * Franz Schubert ’ (in Cobbett’s ‘ Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music’, 
Oxford & London, 1930.) 
Hans Mersmann, ‘ Die Kammermusik ’, Vol. III (Leipzig, 1930.) 
Walther Vetter, ‘ Franz Schubert’ (Potsdam, 1934.) 


5. Purchased at the auction-rooms of Stargardt, Berlin, 1936, by Dr. Carl Haeberlin of Bad Nauheim. 
6. The original text is given here for reference 

Lieber Lachner 
Sey so gut dem Uberbringer dieses mein Quartett in G dur, Partitur sammt den herausgeschriebene 
Stimmen zu tibergeben, indem Slawik mir versprach, Mittwoch Abends zu Dir zu kommen. 

Wien den 5. Marz 1827 Frz. Scnusert mpia. 


STYLE IN BLOCH’S CHAMBER MUSIC 


By Joan CHISssELL 


Tue impelling emotional content of Ernest Bloch’s music often tends to 
obscure the means by which he achieves his end. Furthermore, it has 
inspired many well-meaning writers and reviewers not only to indulge 
in fanatical and uncritical hyperbole, but also to evoke fantastic pictorial 
imagery suggestive only of the lowest forms of programme music. I am 
convinced that this mistaken enthusiasm has been largely responsible 
for the apathetic attitude adopted towards Bloch by a large number of 
the conservative-minded musicians. I am equally convinced that neither 
an intelligent interpretation nor a complete understanding of his music 
can be arrived at without our being aware of the purely musical nature 
and development of his ideas. It is foolish to suggest that content and 
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form are two separate entities, since the former invariably conditions the 
latter. Nevertheless, wherever possible, this article will take the technical 
rather than the emotional line of approach, in the hope of illustrating 
how intellect and craftsmanship have saved the composer from the 
emotional chaos of which he is so frequently accused. 

This is not an easy task, since it goes against the composer’s own grain. 
In an article (written during the last war) lamenting the schism between 
art and life, Bloch declares: ‘‘ Art is the outlet of the mystical, emo- 
tional need of the human spirit ; it is created rather by instinct than by 
intelligence ; rather by intuition than by will”. Again, that in the 
world to-day 

an intellectual barrier exists between the artist's emotion and his work—a sort of 

sensory perversion that twists his thoughts, inhibits his inspiration.and warps his 

taste. He is forever thinking of the development of his art—not as the corollary 

of a logical growth of thought, not as a spontaneous expression of life, but as a 

thing-in-itself, apart from life. 

His hope for the future of art is that through “ draining the pith of life 

. it will blossom afresh”’. Bloch was living in Paris at the time 
when the Fauviste Movement in painting was making itself felt, and its 
ideals were his ideals. It was his distaste for the cerebral musical 
creations of his time that led him to seek inspiration from primitive, 
elemental races with highly developed arts of their own—that led him 
in imagination to Bali and its neighbouring islands in the eastern seas. 
It is these influences which account for certain indications being found 
in the score of the Quintet : “* barbarico”’ and “ like an exotic bird ”’. 
Similarly were the movements of the viola Suite originally intended to 
bear descriptive titles: (1) ‘In the Jungle’, (2) ‘ Grotesques’, 
(3) ‘ Nocturne’, (4) ‘ Land of the Sun’. In the slow movement of 
the Quartet he reverts to “ rough men hunters” from neolithic ages. 
His artistic purpose has always been to translate human experience into 
terms of music, and although it is this warm life-blood which will give 
his work permanent significance, there still remains the question of how 
he achieves his end. 

The first main consideration in discussing his chamber music is 
Judaism : to what extent is he Jewish or purely Blochish? His own 
answer to the question is perhaps the most satisfactory. He writes : 

It is not my purpose nor my desire to attempt a “‘ reconstitution ’’ of Jewish music, 

or to base my work on melodies more or less authentic. I am not an archaeologist. 

I hold it of first importance to write good genuine music. It is the Jewish soul that 

interests me, the complex, glowing, agitated soul that I feel vibrating throughout 

the Bible: . . . the freshness and naiveté of the Patriarchs; the violence of the 

Prophetic Books ; the Jew’s savage love of justice ; the despair of the Ecclesiastes ; 

the sorrow and the immensity of the Book of Job ; the sensuality of the Song of Songs. 

All this is in us, all this is in me, and it is the better part of me. It is all this that I 

endeavour to hear in myself and to transcribe in my music: the venerable emotion 

of the race that slumbers way down in our soul. 

This is worth quoting at length, for it explains why Bloch’s music is 
subconsciously racial to the last degree. He is obviously acutely aware 
of his people’s folk-tunes and synagogical motifs, but prefers not to use 
authentic themes, probably because alien cultural influences throughout 
the history of the wandering race have left too heavy a stamp on them. 
His inspiration comes mainly from the Bible and from the spiritual 
aspects of his faith and race. Bloch’s father had originally intended 
becoming a Rabbi, and although he later abandoned the idea, he 
remained a great student of the Bible and the sacred writings—and had 
a perfect knowledge of Hebrew. Though this article is not concerned 
with Bloch’s orchestral music, it is interesting to observe that the Psalms, 
the ‘ Israel’ Symphony, the ‘ Jewish Poems,’ the ‘ Sacred Service’ and 
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‘ Schelemo ’ all contain occasional examples of authentic Hebrew motifs, 
but that the Jewish element in the violin Concerto has been ascribed to 
the use of the “ calls” of the sofar, or Jewish trumpet. Amongst the 
chamber music it is the ‘ Baal Shem’ suite and the Yom Kippur 
melody ‘ Abodah ’ for violin and piano, and the three sketches ‘ From 
Jewish Life’ and ‘ Méditation Hébraique ’ for cello and piano which 
are intentionally and obviously Jewish. Even so, it is difficult to explain 
why. They seem instinctive manifestations of contrasting aspects of 
racial expression. Their only technical “ features” are the frequent 
use of the interval of the augmented second as found in the near-Eastern 
scale, the strained intensity of the high register in which the cello pieces 
are written, and the gypsy-like cadenza passages found in ‘ Baal Shem’. 
The piano suite ‘ Visions and Prophecies ’ (and its corresponding cello 
and piano version ‘ Voice in the Wilderness ’) withdraws even further 
from explainable Judaism. It is music of spiritual contemplation— 
perhaps slightly influenced by the modalism and unmetrical melody of 
ancient Hebrew music. Similar intense fervour is found in the ‘ Poéme 
mystique *, the second violin and piano Sonata. Some of its themes are 
akin to those which might be called subconsciously Jewish, even if not 
authentically so, from other of Bloch’s chamber works, but strangely 
enough they are followed here by the ancient Gregorian chant of the 
Credo. In his youth Bloch was profoundly influenced by the Gregorian 
chanting of certain nuns in a little church in Paris. 

The oriental flavouring of his music can be more easily explained. 
In the finale of the viola Suite he uses a pentatonic scale. The opening 
notes of this work and a passage in the finale of the Quintet are imita- 
tions of the calls of tropical birds. Native percussive instruments are 
imitated in the quartet piece ‘ Tongataboo’. Native dances are 
suggested by the barbaric rhythms in the finale of the Quintet. And 
wherever it occurs, the oriental atmosphere is enriched by kaleidoscopic 
key colouring. The best example of this is perhaps to be found in the 
introductory section of the viola Suite, with its distinctive bi-tonality. 
Finally there remains the less potent influence of his native land, 
Switzerland, which accounts for the occasional modal, pastoral themes— 
in the slow movement of the Quartet and some of the smaller ensemble 
works ; also that of the land of his adoption, America, which manifests 
itself subconsciously in the impersonal and machine-like first movement 
of the violin Sonata and the finale of the Quartet. His profound 
interest in ancient civilizations, philosophy and sociology is responsible for 
the whole-hearted embrace of humanity apparent throughout all his work. 

It has been said that Bloch has relied almost entirely on cyclical form 
for obtaining unity and balance in his composition, and that the result 
has been unrestrained rhapsodizing. It may surprise certain readers to 
learn that all his first movements are cast in a fairly regular sonata form 
with contrasting subject-groups recapitulated as convention demands. 
Admittedly he allows himself considerable freedom with regard to the 
proportions and keys of the movements, and frequently elevates his 
codas to an importance corresponding with the preceding three sections. 
It is interesting to discover that the second movement of the exotic viola 
Suite is cast in regular sonata-rondo form (the episodes being derived 
from first-movement material) and that the finale of the same work is 
also a rondo. The finale of the first violin Sonata suggests rondo form, 
but the introduction of an episode of outstanding importance and of an 
equally important coda tends to upset the balance. The Quintet is 
perhaps the main example of structural formalism with its three move- 
ments in the keys of C major, A minor and C major, as tradition demands. 
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The Prelude for string quartet is the only example of fugal writing, in what 
is to be regarded as chamber music in the strict sense of the term, but 
there are many instances of canonic imitation in his part-writing. Most 
of the smaller pieces are in simple ternary form with frequent thematic 
affinities within the groups. In all the bigger chamber works there are 
instances of cyclical form. It occurs in several ways. Sometimes 
familiar material is used episodically in other movements, with the 
change of environment exercising no great influence on it. This is 
especially obvious in the Quartet and viola Suite where the “ recollec- 
tions ’’ admittedly change their mood and tempo but do not seminate 
or metamorphose. The Quintet advances a stage further since its slow 
movement grows out of motifs which in their turn have grown out of 
first movement material. Similar instances are apparent in the violin 
Sonata. The piano Sonata carries the system to its highest peak, since 
the whole work grows organically from the opening motifs. It is an 
astonishing piece of ingenuity, well worth detailed study. 

Bloch’s harmony is highly individual. Basically he is devoted to bare 
fourths, fifths and octaves—and chords built of all three. There are 
numerous instances of false relations, of accented passing notes and of 
discords resulting from superimposed, unrelated triads. Occasionally 
his music is bi-tonal, and furthermore he shows a strong leaning towards 
whole-tonalism. ‘The most obvious example of this is the climax of the 
piano piece ‘ At Sea’, but more subtle uses of it are not hard to discover. 
It also exerts a strong influence on his melodic line. Towards the end 
of the finales of the Quartet and Quintet there are intricate passages of 
linear counterpoint which make no sense at all if approached vertically. 
His keys are therefore frequently hard to define, and comparatively 
unimportant when it is possible to do so. Their function seems to be the 
introduction of colour, and Bloch obtains the maximum of contrast and 
balance from the interplay of light and shade of the brighter sharp 
regions and the warmer, deeper flats. In spite of his audacious excur- 
sions into the future, he never completely overthrows the underlying 
basis of tonality. Some of the most effective moments in all his music 
are those when all tension and strife are miraculously dissolved and 
resolved by simple diatonic chords,,and the endings of the viola Suite 
and Quintet are pertinent examples. Writing of the latter, Ernest 
Newman has said that “ there is no more impressive, more clinching, 
more conclusive, more authoritative C major in all music ”’ 

Rhythmically, Bloch has again proved himself an innovator. He 
has been able to destroy, at will, all feeling of regularly recurring accent, 
the result being a melodic freedom akin to oriental rather than European 
music. The earliest of all his chamber works, the Quartet, contains the 
best examples. In the second movement there are special signs to 
indicate the irregular rhythmic divisions, and in the finale the players 
are instructed to play a passage as “ a long, free melisma, with no stress 
whatsoever on the measure accents”’. Shortly afterwards the melody 
has to be played “‘ entirely independent of the measure-accent and very 
freely accentuated, without regard to the other rhythms”. Very 
frequently Bloch uses an unvaried, reiterated rhythm for his bass, while 
over it the upper parts progress with no reference to bar-lines or time- 
signature. ‘The first movement of the violin Sonata contains examples 
of intricate cross-rhythms, and for sheer ingenuity within the normal 
metrical phrase the reader should turn to the finale of the Quintet. One 
small idiosyncrasy is apparent throughout all his work—his fondness of 
the abrupt dotted figure ff. Similarly is his melody often charac- 
terized by certain individual twists, turns and arabesques, such as a 
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dotted note followed by rapid demi-semiquavers, by self-revolving figures 
in which the fourth and third may be important intervals, and by other 
equally significant but less tangible features. 

There are moments in the chamber music when the listener will 
suddenly realize he is experiencing something completely new—a 
sensation more subtle and rarefied than the normal currency of music 
has ever been able to arouse in him. It is safe to say that through his 
novel instrumentation and use of quarter-tones, Bloch has been able to 
widen the range of musical experience. The fantastic and ethereal 
atmosphere he evokes is of the “ stuff of dreams” with no existence 
outside the world of imagination. The effects ponticello, tastiera, col legno, 
portamento and harmonics had frequently been used in music before 
Bloch’s time, superimposed on the already prepared material for some 
artificial purpose. With Bloch their use seems indicated by the nature 
of the ideas themselves rather than the composer’s volition. The best 
example of this occurs at the fiftieth bar in the slow movement of the 
Quintet when the tune is announced in unison by pizzicato viola and 
bowed cello against a background of harmonics and ponticello from the 
violins and staccato chords from the piano—all con sordim. Substitute 
any other scoring, and the whole passage is immediately deflated. 
Thirty bars before the end of the same movement the weirdness of the 
ponticello tone is increased by trills. In the finale, languorous portamenti 
are introduced by. the strings. The contrasting episode in the slow 
movement of the Quartet at one point combines ponticello, tastiera and 
pizzicato tone while simultaneously each instrument maintains individual 
tonality and figuration. In the slow movement of the violin Sonata the 


violinist has to play a passage of tremolo pizzicato using the technique of 


thrummed instruments. Bloch’s early training with Ysaye stood him in 
good stead with regard to his string writing. The trills and tremolos in 
his piano writing are orchestral in conception, but the many arpeggio 
figures are essentially pianistic. His use of quarter-tones is not lavish, 
but it is.curious that the works in which they occur—the Quintet and 
the cello pieces, include the piano, an instrument normally incapable 
of producing an interval smaller than the semitone. Aloys Haba, the 
“* whole-hogging ”’ microtonalist, has written works necessitating special 
mechanisms for instruments such as the piano and clarinet, but Bloch 
gets round the difficulty in other ways. Only once does he use the 
quarter-tone as an integral part of a sustained melody, and that is in the 
second subject of the first movement of the Quintet where the final note 
is quarter-flattened. In the piano’s attempted echo of the phrase, the 
impossible note is omitted altogether. Elsewhere the quarter-tones 
appear either as appoggiaturas or else in conjunct chromatic passages 
to bridge the semitonal gaps, and in these ways are only discernible as 
subtle colour effects. There is one passage, beginning twenty-three bars 
before the end of ‘ Méditation Hébraique’, where the cello plays an 
ascending, crescendoing chromatic scale, starting quietly with quarter- 
tones which grow into semitones as the crescendo opens. This correla- 
tion of widening interval with rising pitch and increasing tone seems 
curiously correct e«sthetically. 

Mention has already been made of the importance Bloch attaches to 
his codas. This is especially so in his last movements when the coda has 
the double function of summarizing not only the movement but also the 
whole work. It is frequently a period of recollection, in which old familiar 
ideas are reviewed with a “‘ stream of consciousness ” technique. Further- 
more, no matter how gloomy, agitated or tense the atmosphere has been 
hitherto, with the coda comes a confident serenity frequently achieved by 
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the simple means of the use of the major third. Writing of this Bloch 
has said : 
Nearly all my works, sombre as they may be, end with an optimistic conclusion, or 
at least with a ray of hope . . . the hope, the ardent desire that one day men may 
at last recognize that they are all brothers and may live in harmony and in peace. 
Amongst the chamber music it is only the piano Sonata which ends with 
absolute negation—it was composed in Switzerland in 1935 when 
shadows were already darkening the face of Europe. 

It would be interesting to know why Bloch did not turn to chamber 
music until he was thirty-six years old. Beethoven similarly did not 
attempt quartet-writing till nearly thirty. Both composers had many 
more elaborate compositions to their credit, yet it seems that both were 
loath to bring crude immaturity to this purer and more personal medium. 
Bloch’s first published chamber Work, the Quartet, was composed in 1916 
during a time of double crisis—that of the outside world and that of his own 
life in leaving his native country, Switzerland. He has written that it was 
a synthesis of his vision of the world at that period. Therefore it is not 
surprising to find him turning away from the orchestra for such an 
intimate credo. The viola Suite came two years later, winning the 
Coolidge prize in America, but the main bulk of the chamber music was 
written between 1920 and 1925 while Bloch was director of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music. This excludes only two of the bigger works—the 
piano Sonata and the piano suite ‘* Visions and Prophecies’, written 
some ten years later, also a small Prelude for string quartet and ‘ Abodah’, 
—the Yom Kippur melody for violin and piano. In a letter written from 
America in 1940 to friends in this country, Bloch says : 

I have started a new quartet—but for five months I've been busy with pedagogic 

studies on the ‘ Eroica’ and the fugues from the “ 48°’. I believe more than ever 

in the normal organic evolution of musical art versus arbitrary artificial creations. 

So once again in a time of crisis he has turned to chamber music 
—the medium which can safely be said to embody the quintessence of 
the man. We now await this promised Quartet. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FLUTE MUSIC 


By Joun P. HARTHAN 


Tue repertory of original music for the flute is probably greater than that 
for any other wood-wind instrument, and in these days of the develop- 
ment of musical bibliography, when the larger public libraries are 
systematically building up their musical collections, it may be useful to 
notice some of the chief works written for the flute in the eighteenth 
century. This period is the golden age of flute music, in which the great 
as well as thé lesser composers wrote freely for the instrument. A collec- 
tion of flute music is thus representative of the century as a whole and is 
not confined to one type of composer, or to any particular form of com- 
position. The same claim cannot be made for the nineteenth century : 
although the quantity of music becomes even greater, few of the leading 
composers after Beethoven wrote especially for the flute, but left such work 
to the writers of salon pieces and the pasticheurs. 

The first rule in forming a collection of flute music is to choose only 
compositions written expressly for the instrument. This is not to ignore 
completely arrangements and transcriptions, but to introduce a very 
necessary limitation into a repertory already so large. The second rule 
is to distinguish between music written for the old fldte a bec (the English 
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recorder, German Block/fléte) and music written for the modern transverse 
or so-called “‘ German ” flute. It is true that in the scores of Bach and 
Handel this distinction is not always maintained, but in solo or chamber 
works composers usually indicated which instrument they intended, and 
it is of these works rather than of orchestral scores that a flute library is 
composed. 

My own collection, formed on these principles, begins with com- 
posers of the period immediately preceding that of Bach and Handel 
—with what may be called the pre-classical age. The most attractive 
of these early composers is Jean-Baptiste Loeillet (b. 1654), an industrious 
Fleming who settled in London, played as flautist in the queen’s orchestra 
in the Haymarket and died in London leaving a fortune of £16,000—a 
rare example of the successful musiciayn. Loeillet wrote many sonates @ 
trois for various combinations of instruments as well as solos for the flute. 
His music has an attractive freshness, is full of harmonic surprises and is 
written with a sympathetic understanding of the instrument such as one 
would expect from a performer. The Sonata in F major, No. 7, illus- 
trates all these qualities and contains a fascinating Gavotte and Aria. 

Another foreign musician who settled in London but without attaining 
Lecillet’s success was Gottfried Finger. He came to England from Olomuc 
in Moravia as court musician to James II in 1685 and published his first 
works in this country in 1688. He also composed incidental stage music, 
but left England in dudgeon in 1702 after failing to win first prize in a 
musical competition. For a time he was Kammermeister to Sophia Charlotte, 
Queen of Prussia, and finally Aapellmeister at the court of Gotha in 1717. 
Finger left a quantity of violin, recorder and flute music in which it is 
apparent that he learnt something from Purcell during his stay in 
England. Two of his sonatas, published in modern editions, will be 
found in the appended list. 

Both the transverse flute and the recorder were in vogue in Germany 
at the turn of the century, but in England the transverse flute became 
popular only after the accession of George I in 1714. The possibility 
that the transverse flute was an importation of the Hanoverian dynasty 
has been brought forward to explain the origin of the term ‘‘ German 
Flute ” used in England to describe the instrument throughout the 
eighteenth century. 

The next generation includes some of the greatest composers for the 
flute. It is the age of Bach, Handel, Telemann and Quantz. Except for 
the valiant attempt of a Frenchman, Louis Mercy, to revive the recorder 
with the aid of Stanesbury, a London instrument-maker, about 1730, few 
composers are found writing for the old instrument. The transverse flute 
was by that time firmly established in England, France and Germany. 

J. S. Bach’s compositions for the flute include the second, fourth and 
fifth Brandenburg Concertos, six Sonatas for flute and piano, the second 
Suite, in B minor, for flute and strings (also arranged for flute and piano), 
the triple Concerto in A minor for flute, violin and clavier with orchestra 
and two trio Sonatas for the same instruments. These works form the 
great classics of the flute repertory and are also some of the most ex- 
hausting to perform, since the composer frequently appears to forget that 
flautists must breathe. 

Georg Philipp Telemann, one of the most prolific composers of the 
eighteenth century, was born at Magdeburg in 1681 of Lutheran parents 
and was closely connected with the Bach family. His style was founded 
mainly on Italian anc French models and has little in common with 
that of his great contemporary and friend. After several journeys he 
finally settled at Hamburg in 1721, where he held the double post of 
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Kapellmeister and cantor at the Johanneum and musical director of the 
Opera. Except for an eight months’ visit to Paris in ,1737 he lived at 
Hamburg for the rest of his life and died there in 1767 at the advanced . 
age of eighty-six. Telemann was an indefatigable composer both for 
the recorder and the transverse flute. His works are not often heard in 
England, although excellent modern German editions are available, His 
music has a certain dryness: the allegros are brittle and sprightly and 
the adagios lack weight if compared with those of Handel, but it is 
remarkable that he was able to acquire so individual a style in spite of 
living and working near Bach early in his life, and this fact alone would 
make him worthy of attention. 

Handel wrote seven sonatas for the flute (No. 5 is for flute or recorder 
and makes another appearance as an organ concerto) and a quantity of 
chamber music for various combinations of flute with strings or other 
wood-wind. The sonatas are simpler in style and technique than Bach’s 
and were imitated by other composers. For the beginner or amateur 
flautist Nos. 2, 4 and 5 are the most attractive. Besides these instrumental 
works there exist several flute obbligati in the arias of Handel’s operas as 
well as the famous “‘ O, ruddier than the cherry ”’ in ‘ Acis and Galatea ’. 


About the works of Quantz (b. 1697) the English listener has little 
opportunity of forming an opinion. They are rarely performed, but the 
importance of Quantz in the history of the flute is too great for him to be 
ignored. He has already a small place in musical history as the teacher 
of Frederick the Great, one of the most illustrious of amateur flautists, 
but his qualities were not only those of a courtier. He had a thorough 
knowledge of the harmony of his day and a facility for writing in two 
parts. This knowledge, together with his flute technique, he acquired 
from members of the Dresden orchestra. During the first half of the 
century this orchestra occupied a leading place in the musical life of 
Germany. It is ironical that Quantz’s future master, Frederick the Great, 
should have been responsible for the destruction and dispersal of the 
flourishing Saxon school of musicians by his devastation of the country 
and bombardment of Dresden (1760) during the Seven Years’ War. 
Frederick first heard Quantz play his flute in 1728 during a visit to the 
Saxon court and was so enchanted that he immediately set to work to 
learn the instrument himself. He summoned Quantz to Berlin for annual 
visits until, in 1740, when he became king he could offer a sufficiently 
large salary to induce his teacher to leave Dresden and take up permanent 
residence at the Prussian court. 

From that time Quantz’s position was assured. For over thirty years 
he did nothing but compose for Frederick and accompany his perform- 
ances on the flute. Very little of his music was ever printed in his lifetime, 
for most of it was Frederick’s personal property, and the king was 
jealous of his rights. 

Much information about Quantz is contained in the section of 
Burney’s travels dealing with his visit to Berlin. Quantz was then (1772) 
in his old age and his music already belonged to a former and outmoded 
generation. To Burney is probably due the belief that Quantz’s music 
seldom rises beyond the level of the “‘ Kapellmeister order ’’—competent, 
correct, but extremely dull. This verdict might be modified by a greater 
familiarity with the works. Among the three hundred concertos and two 
hundred sonatas for flute there are probably many movements worth 
playing. If the trio Sonata in C minor for two flutes and clavier is a 
typical work, the melodic grace and ingenuity in part-writing are 
astonishing in a composer with a reputation for dullness. 

Reference may here be made to Frederick the Great himself. As 
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might be expected, his compositions have been conscientiously edited and 
published by German scholars, and they undoubtedly form musical 
curiosities. It is unlikely that Frederick wrote more than the melodies, 
leaving Quantz to fill in the lower parts. Movements from his sonatas 
are not unpleasing, but his concertos contain long passages of purely 
technical studies and exercises reflecting the poverty of his invention. 
The Prussian school was singularly isolated, and it was Frederick’s 
obstinacy which cut it off from the contemporary sources of vigour and 
development. The cultivation of music was a proper function for an 
enlightened monarch, but the same rules applied to the arts as applied 
to the political and administrative machinery of his kingdom. Frederick 
was as autocratic where music was concerned as he was in his council- 
chamber or on the parade-ground, and he treated his musicians as on the 
same level with his servants. (It must be admitted that this was the usual 
eighteenth-century attitude.) His repertory as flautist was limited to 
some three hundred concertos by the brothers Graun and by Quantz 
which he played in rotation for forty years; and his appreciation of 
Gluck, whose life coincided almost exactly with his own, was confined 
to a solitary performance of an act out of ‘ Orfeo’ by two violins and 
a cello. 

A lesser-known figure in the Hohenzollern family is Anna Amalia, 
Frederick’s sister, who ended her life as abbess of Quedlinburg. Anna 
Amalia’s talents included those of composer, enthusiastic collector of 
music and patron of Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach. Although her works 
are not comparable in scale with those of the celebrated Maria Antonia 
Walpurgis, Electress of Saxony (1740-1787), it would be difficult to find 
among the royal composers of this period anything more charming than 
the Sonata in F major which Anna Amalia composed for her brother in 
February 1771. The cadences of this work are reminiscent of J. S. Bach, 
and it is possible that the princess had heard him play during his visit 
to Potsdam in 1747. 

Two other composers of Quantz’s generation deserve mention. Michel 
Blavet, born at Besangon in 1700, was the greatest French virtuoso of 
his time, and it is fitting that he should have been a friend of Quantz, 
who held him in high esteem and considered him the finest performer on 
the one-keyed transverse flute. Blavet visited the Prussian court while 
Frederick was crown prince, but though offered a permanent appoint- 
ment he declined the doubtful honour and returned to Paris, where he 
entered the service of the Prince de Carignan. Blavet wrote sonatas and 
duets for the flute ; six of the sonatas have been edited by Louis Fleury. 

Another Frenchman, Jean-Marie Leclair (1697-1764), an eminent 
violinist and leader of the Paris orchestra, wrote works for the flute in the 
style of the French violin school. The melodies are elaborated with an 
abundance of ornaments even to the extent of miniature cadenzas, and 
it is difficult to get the necessary incisiveness into a performance. 

With Quantz and his contemporaries we can take leave of the older 
generation of composers who belonged, according to Burney, to the 
“* Augustan Age ”’ of music, and who were regarded in his day as giants 
whose performances could never be equalled. 

In the latter half of the century the popularity of the flute was even 
greater than in the first. It was the recreation of princes and noblemen, 
and any composer could be assured of finding a market for his works. 
Mozart was specially commissioned to write for the flute, but lost a great 

1. Until the last quarter of the eighteenth century transverse flutes were provided with one key only 
and began the scale on low D. Quantz provided an extra key to the foot-joint in 1726, and the addition 


of a second foot-key about 1770 extended the compass to low C. See Rockstro, ‘ The Flute’, p. 231, 242, 
and Carse, ‘ The Orchestra in the 18th Century’, p. 33. 
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part of his payment by not completing the contract. He is said to have 
disliked the instrument, though there is no evidence of such feeling in 
these works, which display an understanding of its capabilities and 
characteristics astonishing in any composer. They mark the highest 
level of eighteenth-century flute music. Most of them date from the 
Mannheim period and were written for a wealthy Dutch patron, Jean 
Dechamps (or de Jean). They belong to an early period in Mozart’s life 
and represent, if not his profoundest work, some of his gayest and most 
polished. ‘The list includes four Quartets with strings, two Concertos for 
flute and orchestra, a double Concerto for flute and harp, an Andante for 
flute and orchestra and an Adagio for flute, oboe, viola, cello and 
harmonica. There are also the divertimenti in which the flute appears 
in various combinations. For his friend, the flautist Wendling, Mozart 
is known to have written the flute part in the Paris ‘ Sinfonia concertante ’ 
(K. App. 9), while the Concerto for flute and harp was composed for the 
Duc de Guines ard his daughter. One would wish that there were sonatas 
to complete the list, but it is noticeable that Mozart has left more solo 
works for the flute than for any other wind instrument—for which we have 
to thank the chances of musical patronage. 

Haydn left a number of works for the flute, but until the complete 
edition of his works projected by Breitkopf & Hartel in 1907 is more 
advanced it is difficult to track them down. In Grove there are listed two 
flute Concertos, a Sonata for flute and harp with bass, two Trios for flute, 
violin and bass, three Trios for three flutes and three Trios for flute, 
cello and piano. That this list is not complete is shown by the fact that 
Zimmermann published six Trios for flute, violin and cello (Op. 100), 
Litolff a Sonata, No. 8, in G major, edited by Gariboldi, Nagel of 
Hanover the “‘ London Trios” for two flutes and cello, Breitkopf & 
Hartel a Sonata for flute and piano and the Universal Edition three 
Trios for flute, cello and piano. 

In addition to works by Haydn and Mozart there is a quantity of 
music dating from the latter part of the century which needs to be played 
and examined, particularly that of the sons of John Sebastian Bach, who 
appear to have been specially attracted by the instrument, or perhaps, 
being more worldly than their father, saw its commercial possibilities. 

The usual form of these compositions, apart from solos, is still the 
sonatg a trois for two instruments and clavier. Each movement usually 
opens with a long solo passage for one instrument announcing the theme 
in its entirety, with the parts reversed in the following movement to ensure 
strict impartiality! The necessity for minute attention to phrasing, 
combined with the rhapsodical style of these works, creates many difh- 
culties in performance. Whereas the older sonatas were usually in four 
movements, these late eighteenth-century sonatas, by omitting the opening 
adagio, reduce the number of movements to three. But in spite of many 
original features it was not in these trios, but in clavier music that sonata 
form developed. Indeed, throughout the century the idiom of flute music 
is still that of the old violin school of Corelli and Veracini, the slow move- 
ments being based on dance measures and the quick movements on quasi- 
fugal patterns. This type of sonata continued to be written side by side 
with the newer form, often by the same composers, and though not without 
charm it was incapable of further evolution. The lengthy expositions 
and development sections of the clavier sonatas of Haydn and C. P. E. 
Bach were ill-suited to the flute, and when this ‘type of sonata established 
its supremacy over the older forms we find a decline both in the quantity 
and the quality of flute music. This fact may partly explain the sur- 
prising paucity of original works for the flute by the leading composers of 
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the nineteenth century, and the subsequent degeneration of flute music 
into a display of brilliant virtuosity represented by the school of Drouet 
and Doppler. It almost seems that despite its widespread popularity 
the flute’s limited emotional range drove it out of favour as an instrument 
incapable of expressing the complexities of the romantic soul. 

The eclipse of the flute was far distant, however, in the days of C. P. E. 
Bach, in whose works both new and old forms of the sonata are found. 
His compositions for the flute belong to the latter class, and it is interesting 
to observe that throughout his life he was in contact with the older 
musicians already mentioned. ‘Telemann stood as his godfather, an 
indication of his close friendship with Carl Philipp’s father, and it was to 
Telemann’s post that he succeeded in 1767 as director of the Hamburg 
Opera. Most of his life was spent in Berlin as cembalist to Frederick the 
Great’s orchestra, in close contact with Quantz. Carl Philipp accom- 
panied the king on his first performance as solo flautist after his accession 
in the Charlottenburg palace in 1740, though his own compositions were 
not received with much favour. Like other musicians he was attracted to 
Berlin by reports of Frederick’s patronage of music, but later he suffered dis- 
illusionment and spent many years trying to escape from his rigorous master. 

The popularity of a composer is so often in inverse ratio to his subse- 
quent fame that Frederick the Great cannot be entirely blamed for 
preferring the works of Graun and Hasse to those of Bach, Handel and 
Haydn ; but since he lavished his favours on second-rate composers, his 
court was uncongenial to a creative musician. C. P. E. Bach was not an 
easy-going man like Quantz, and his life was spent in reacting first against 
the colossal genius of his father and secondly against the conditions of 
the Prussian court. It is recorded that he disliked “ learned music ” and 
was scornful of those formal compositions, the fugue and the canon, which 
were the inspiration of his father. His own works, though conforming to 
the patterns of his time, suggest a spirit of improvisation. His flute music 
is full of broad melodies, but charged with a restless and nervous vitality. 
His Sonata for flute and clavier in C major and the trio Sonata for two 
flutes in E major are typical ; the final allegro assai in the latter work 
opens with a vigorous ascending melody which is passed from one 
instrument to the other with an almost abandoned exuberance. 

Wilhelm Friedemann, the eldest and most gifted of Bach’s sons, held 
organ appointments at Dresden and Halle, but was the least successful 
of the family. The spirit of his music is closer to that of John Sebastian 
and bears the stamp of a strong artistic integrity. He never wrote merely 
to please fashionable audiences in the manner of his brother John 
Christian ; the Sonata for two flutes in D major is remarkable for uncon- 
ventional rhythms quite outside the usual run of works of this type. 

The Italianate and graceful John Christian, a son of Bach’s second 
marriage, had too highly developed a sense of self-interest to miss the 
opportunity of writing for so popular an instrument as the flute. The 
British Museum possesses a number of early editions of these works, for 
John Christian finally settled in London as composer to Queen 
Charlotte and broke his family’s Lutheran tradition by becoming a 
Catholic. A full thematic index of his works is contained in Terry’s 
biography,* where numerous flute works are listed. Of modern editions 
the Quartet in C major for flute and strings may be specially noted. 

Six sonatas for flute and clavier by Johann Christoph, the “‘ Biickeburg 
Bach ”’, have been published by Zimmermann and the British Museum 
contains a set of the same number of quartets for flute, violin, viola and cello. 

The sons of John Sebastian Bach, each with his own individual style, 


®. Charles Sanford Terry, ‘ John Christian Bach: a Biography’. (Oxford, 1930.) 
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are important representatives of at least one trend of musical development 
at the end of the eighteenth century, and a collection of their writings for 
the flute would form an important section in the library I have been 
describing. Though overshadowed by their father, it is doubtful whether 
any of them was in the least aware of his stature or felt himself impeded 
by the magnitude of his achievement. Wilhelm Friedemann left some of 
his father’s autographs of the ‘ Kunst der Fugue’ to be auctioned in 
Brunswick when he moved to Berlin in 1774, and he was not the only 
son who occasionally issued the father’s works as his own. 

At the turn of the century and end of our period it remains to notice 
three works for the flute by Beethoven : Op. 25, a Trio for flute, violin 
and viola, a peculiar combination which, despite its vivacity, seems always 
to miss the presence of a bass ; Op. 105, a Theme and Variations for 
flute and piano; and Op. 107, ten National Airs for the same com- 
bination. In the Theme and Variations the piano has by far the most 
difficult and elaborate part. This work is, in fact, a reversion to the 
common eighteenth-century practice of using the flute as an accom- 
paniment to voice or harpsichord. 

There are adaptations for the flute from other works by Beethoven, 
and one Sonata of doubtful authenticity, but with the opening of the 
nineteenth century the age of trio-sonatas and Aammermusik comes to 
an end, and with it the classical repertory of the flute. 

A SELECTED LIST OF MUSIC FOR THF FLUTE* 
Amalia, Princess of Prussia. 
Sonata, F major, flute and piano, ed. by Gustay Lenzewski, sen. (Vieweg, Berlin. 
* Musikschatze der Vergangenheit ’.) 
Bach, 7. S. 
Six Sonatas, flute and piano, ed. by G. Schreck and M. Schwedler. 2 vols. (Peters, 
Leipzig, 9411, 9482.) 
Two Trio-Sonatas, flute, violin and piano, ed. by F. David. (Peters, Leipzig, 3671.) 
Suite, B minor, flute and strings, arr. and ed. by W. G. Whittaker. (Oxford 
University Press.) 
Suite, B minor, arr. flute and piano by Biilow-Ary van Leeuwen. (Universal Edition, 
2541.) 
Triple Concerto, A minor, flute, violin, clavier and strings. (Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Leipzig.) 
Bach, C. P. E. 
Sonata, A minor, flute, ed. by Ary van Leeuwen (solo). (Zimmermann, Leipzig.) 
Sonata, C major, flute and piano, ed. by Ary van Leeuwen. (Zimmermann, 
Leipzig, 11092.) 
Trio-Sonata, E major, 2 flutes and piano, ed. by K. Walther. (Zimmermann, 
Leipzig, 11627.) 
Trio-Sonata, B flat major, flute, violin and piano, ed. by L. Landshoff. (Peters, 
Leipzig, 4237.) : 
Bach, 7. C. 
Quartet, C major, flute, violin, viola and cello (Op. 8, No. 1), ed. by Hjalmar von 
Dam: ck. (Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig.) 
Bach, 7. C. F. 
Six Sonatas, flute and piano, ed. M. Schwedler and O. Wittenbecher. (Zimmer- 
mann, Leipzig.) 
Bach, W. F. ; 
Sonata, D major, 2 flutes and piano, ed. by Ary van Leeuwen. (Zimmermann, 
Leipzig, 11582.) 
Beethoven, L. van. . 

Serenade, flute, violin and viola (Op. 25). (Litolff, Brunswick.) 

Theme and Variations, flute and piano (Op. 105). 

Ten National Airs, flute and piano (Op. 107). 


Blavet, Michel. Fe 
Six Sonatas, flute and piano, ed. by Louis Fleury. (Rudall Carte, London.) 


3. The plate numbers are given, where possible, following the name of the publisher. In compiling 
this list the Appendix of Flute Music included in F. B. Chapman's * Flute Technique’ (Oxford University 
Press, 1936) has been of great assistance. 
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Finger, Godfrey (Gottfried). 
Sonata, G major, flute and piano, ed. by Edgar Hunt. [(Rudall Carte, London.) 
Sonata, D minor, flute and piano, ed. by D. Boyle. (Rudall Carte, London.) 
Frederick the Great. t aa 
* Drei Satze aus den Fléten-Sonaten ’, ed. by G. Miiller. (Zimmermann, Leipzig, 
11562. 
Four +n a flute and strings, arr. for flute and piano by C. Reinecke and 
W. Barge. (Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, 5511-4.) 
Handel, G. F. bis 
Seven Sonatas, flute and piano, ed. by M. Schwedler. 2 vols. (Peters, Leipzig, 
9297.) 
Haydn, 7. 
~ Sonata No. 8, G major, flute and piano, ed. by Gariboldi. (Litolff, Brunswick.) 
Six Trios, flute, violin and cello (Op. 100), ed. by R. Dittrich. (Zimmermann, 
Leipzig.) 
Trios, 2 flutes and cello (the “‘ London Trios ”’). (Nagel, Hanover.) 
Three Trios, flute, cello and piano, Nos. 29-31. (Universal Ed.) 
Leclair, 7. M. 
Two Sonatas, G major and E minor, flute and piano, ed. by H. Bouillard. (Schott, 
Mainz and London, 1597-8.) 
Trio-Sonata, D major, flute, viola and piano (Op. 8, No. 2), ed. by Christian 
Débereiner. (Antiqua Sammlung.) (Schott, Mainz and London, 1396.) 
Loeillet, 7. B. 
Two Sonatas, F major and G minor, flute and piano, ed. by A. Béon. (Lemoine, 
Paris. 
Mozart, W. A, 
Two Concertos, flute and orchestra (K313, 314), arr. for flute and piano by A. Horn 
and C. Burchard. (Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, 2576, 3613.) 
Concerto, flute, harp and orchestra (K299). (Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig.) 
Concerto, flute, harp and orchestra, arr. for flute and piano. (Schmidt.) 
Andante, C major (K315), arr. for flute and piano by C. Burchard. (Breitkopf & 
Hartel, Leipzig. 
Three Quartets, flute, violin, viola and cello (K285, 298, S631), ed. by M. Schwedler. 
Peters, Leipzig, 8285a. 
Quartet, flute, violin, viola and cello (K285a), ed. by Alfred Einstein (first authentic 
edition). (Hinrichsen, London.) 
Six Duets, 2 flutes, arr. by W. Barge and E. Wehsener. (Zimmermann, Leipzig, 
11339-40.) 
Adagio, flute, oboe, viola and harmonica, ed. by M. Schwedler. (Zimmermann, 
Leipzig.) 
Quantz, J. 7. 
Seven Sonatas, flute and piano, ed. by A. Fischer and O. Wittenbecher. (Forberg, 
Leipzig.) 
Trio-Sonata, C minor, flute, oboe and piano, ed. C. Blumenthal. (Zimmermann, 
Leipzig, 11495.) 
Telemann, G. P. 
Sonata, B flat major, flute and piano, ed. by M. Seiffert. (Organum, 3te Reihe. 
Kammermusik.) (Kistner & Siegel, Leipzig, 27907.) 
Sonata, C minor, flute and piano. (Organum, 3te Reihe. Kammermusik.) 
(Kistner & Siegel, Leipzig. 
Sonate a 4, flute, viola, cello and piano, ed. by C. Débereiner. (Schott, Mainz and 
London, 1539.) 
Two Quartets, flute, violin, cello and piano, ed. by R. Ermsler. (Zimmermann, 
Leipzig.) 


THE VISUAL ELEMENT IN MUSIC 


By D. C. SomMEeRVELL 


WHEN we attend a political meeting we say we have been to hear 
Mr. Churchill speak ; when we go to a theatre we say we have been to 
see a play ; but it is obvious that there is an important visual element in 
the former performance and an important audile! element in the latter. 


1. I have adopted the word “ audile”’ for my purpose, as “ aural”’ is the opposite number not of “‘ visual” 


a of “ocular ". In any case it is a malformation and ought to mean “ of a breeze” rather than “ of 
the ear”’. 
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Very likely our most lasting memories of Mr. Churchill’s speech will be 
memories of his appearance and gestures—that, at least, was Socrates’s 
opinion of the experience of those who went to hear Pericles ; and as for 
the play, without the audile element it would be as unsatisfying as 
dumb-crambo. 

When we go to a concert we say we have been to fear such and such 
music ; but there is a visual element in the concert-goer’s experience, 
and it is the purpose of this paper to consider its significance and to see 
whether any interesting ideas arise from such a consideration. 

All the old composers, great and small, assumed that the performance 
of their works would be seen as well as heard. The average concert-goer 
looks as well as listens—apart from the minorities: those who close 
their eyes and those who rivet them on a score. What does he look for 
and what is the significance of his looking ? “‘ What went he out for to 
see?” Until less than twenty years ago the question was less worth 
asking than to-day, for all musical performances, from the Albert Hall to 
the Victorian drawing-room, had their visual element. To-day most 
musical experience for most people is pure listening—‘ listening-in ” on 
the radio. Does radio music demand different principles guiding per- 
formance from music in the concert-hall ? It might be so, or it might 
not. Very likely the question has been discussed among professional 
performers. I, an isolated amateur, cannot judge ; I have heard no 
discussion of it, but I can say that, on the rare occasions when I have 
had the opportunity of ventilating it in the presence of professional 
performers, I have found their minds to be virgin soil. 

But the question is a real one, whatever the answer may be. Take a 
concrete case. In the minuet of Beethoven’s string Quartet in C major, 
Op. 59 No. 3, there is a long run of semi-quavers begun by the first 
violin, continued by the viola, and completed by the cello. Beethoven 
must, I think, have intended the run to sound like a continuous per- 
formance on a single instrument. In fact the more perfectly it is per- 
formed the more does it so sound. But when you look at the performance 
of it you see the run being handed on, like the torch in a torch race, 
from one performer to another. The evidence of the eye contradicts the 
evidence of the ear: that is the fascination, and I am surely right in 
saying the intended effect, of this particular passage. Now take the 
thing on the wireless. I have several times listened to this particular 
passage with great care. Sometimes I am quite unable to detect the 
** joins * ; sometimes, doubtless because the performance is less imma- 
culate, I can detect them. Perhaps there are persons with ears so refined 
that they distinguish without difficulty, over the radio, between the fourth 
strings of violin and viola and the third string of the cello—or, supposing 
the second violin had been given a share, between the violin turned 
towards and the violin turned away from the microphone. If so, I can 
only say to such friends, Romans and countrymen, “ lend me your ears ”’. 
But in any case the piquant contrast enjoyed by the concert-goer between 
the evidence of eye and ear is lost. Only in one way can it be recovered ; 
by following the Quartet in a score. The score presents, in abstract form, 
the picture of the four instrumentalists and their activities. In fact, a 
score is a much more valuable assistant to the radio listener than to the 
concert-goer. This sounds so obvious that one supposes it gust have been 
said many times. I can only say I have not heard it. 

I pass to another case, or group of cases, best illustrated by the double 
concertos where two instrumentalists of the same order are the principal 
performers—for example the Bach Concerto in D minor for two violins 
or the Bach Concerto in C major for two pianos. It is of the essence of 
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these works that the two performers are on an equality, each having in 
turn and exchanging the same material. In the concert-hall it is all plain 
sailing. There are the two performers; we can tell them apart. It 
may be the violinists are sisters or the pianists husband and wife. We can 
see—more obviously no doubt in the case of the violinists—what each is 
doing. We tell ourselves, subconsciously as they say : “‘ Now A has the 
tune ; now B is repeating it and A has ‘ gone under’ ; now A is on top 
again’. This is the intended visual effect, and it is—will anyone deny ?— 
an integral and important part of it. 

I remember once testing myself at a performance of the piano Con- 
certo by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. Could I tell with my eyes 
shut which of the two at any moment had the “tune”? Of course if 
I had had the ear of “ friends, Romans,” &c., I should have detected the 
difference between the piano that had its bass strings nearest me and the 
piano that had its treble strings nearest me. Has anyone such an ear, 
by the way ? I concluded that I could just tell (though I should not like 
to have betted on it), owing to a slightly greater crispness of phrasing 
by one of the two performers. Was this difference intentional ? I think 
not ; I think it was of the nature of an imperfection such as attends all 
human effort ; and I think the performers had selected pianos as nearly 
identical in tone as pianos can be. In fact, for the effect of duality which 
was of the essence of their performance they relied entirely on the eye. 
Here were two identical performers—pianist-cum-pianoforte—“ striving 
against ’’ each other : Tovey says the concerto is from concertare, to strive 
against ; a concerto is a kind of musical “ contest’. Once again the 
eye contradicted the ear ; to the ear it is “ all one piano”’, to the eye two. 
The same is true in essentials, I believe, of the two violins ; though one 
knows that one violinist could not possibly produce the complex of 
sounds involved, and one does not know it with the same definiteness 
about the two-piano performance. Having heard leading pianists one 
feels (even though rationally one knows the contrary) that they can do 
anything, and play all the notes on the piano at once if required. 

I once heard an impromptu performance of this Bach two-piano 
concerto in a hall which boasts only one “‘ grand”. A wheezy old 
“* practice ’ upright piano was brought in to take one of the parts. Such 
a measure is not of course recommended for exact imitation, but I must 
confess that the Concerto gained for me in interest. Here was a concerto 
(contest) of two quite distinct “ personalities” ; it was no longer a case 
of Tweedledum and Tweedledee. It is doubtless right that the performers, 
whether piano or violin, should play as identically as possible. Bach 
gives them the same phrases and if they play them in different styles one 
is troubled with the question which is right. But should their instru- 
ments be identical? For the concert-room, perhaps, yes: for the eye 
can contradict the ear. But for broadcast I believe that the best result 
would be secured by using pianos (or violins) of easily distinguishable 
tone. The ear will then play the part that, under radio conditions, is 
denied to the eye. 


* + * 

I pass now to the conductor. A few years ago Mr. Bernard Shore, the 
viola player, wrote a book, ‘ The Orchestra Speaks ’, and I turned to it 
rather eagerly fo see if he had anything of interest to say on the problems 
that interested me. But he had not: his book contained information 
which would provide raw material for an essay on the conductor as a 
visual object in the concert room, but no more. 

What is the purpose of the conductor? Obviously to secure a satis- 
factory performance. But this might, in theory and perhaps also in 
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practice, be secured in more ways than one. It is at least theoretically 
possible that all the conductor’s work might be done before the per- 
formance, by means of rehearsals and notes on the players’ scores. To 
take a crude example, if the conductor wrote, or made the trombone 
players write, against a certain passage in the symphony the words 
** Bust the trombone ”’, he would secure his result at the concert without 
having to give any cue to the trombones. And so on. I may be wrong 
(and it does not matter to my argument if I am), but I have an 
idea that Hans Richter, who was recognized as one of the greatest 
conductors at the end of the last century, was a conductor on this pattern. 
Richter looked a stodgy unemotional German ; when he came to his 
desk he beat time like a metronome ; when people wondered how he was 
going to conduct the 5-4 movement in Tchaikovsky’s new Symphony he 
pulled their legs by laying down his baton after the first beat and not 
conducting it at all. But the performances of Richter’s orchestra were, 
in their day, the perfection of mature musicianship. 

It is obvious, of course, that the weaker the performers the greater the 
activity required of the conductor. Having recently sung in a very 
amateurish performance of ‘ Messiah’ under a choir-trainer of excep- 
tional excellence, I am vividly reminded of this fact : how he gave us all 
our leads so that we could trust to his gesture, and not to our own ineffi- 
cient bar-counting ; how he seemed by a deft turn of the “ other ” hand 
to shape our phrases for us ; how he made faces at us such as reminded 
us to stress particular consonants and vowels. But a professional orchestra 
playing familiar classics has no need of that sort of thing. There is no 
need for the conductor to sweep his arms about and shake his fist at 
nerformers who know their cues, and what is required of them, as well 
as he does. It might be deemed an insult that he should, in his language 
of gesture, tell hardened professionals playing the unfinished Symphony 
for the thousandth time: ‘‘ Now you come in with a bang; are you 
ready ? Go.”’ I remember being told by a professional many years ago 
that the dramatic antics of a certain foreign conductor (now dead and 
probably forgotten) were resented by British orchestral players. Their 
attitude to him was rather that of Hamlet to the over-emphatic actor : 
“Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus ”. 

There are two valid reasons why most conductors at concert per- 
formances tell their orchestral players so much that the players know 
already. One is that members of an orchestra, like all ordinary people 
and indeed more than ordinary people, are creatures of emotion. They 
respond to leadership. They do not need to be told when to come in, 
but they come in all the better if they are shown that the conductor is 
there to welcome them and to make them feel that their entry, and indeed 
the whole performance, is not a matter of stale routine, but something 
alive and immortal and worth their best efforts. But the conductor has 
also, whether he likes it or not—and there is no reason why he should not 
like it—another function : his relation to the audience. 

All works of art are expressions of a personality. This is no doubt 
more obvious in some cases than in others ; more obvious in a lyric by 
Shelley or Browning than in a play by Shakespeare ; more obvious in a 
novel by Dickens than in a novel by . . . but perhaps it is obvious in 
all novels worth reading ; more obvious in the pictures of Botticelli and 
Van Gogh than in those of Raphael and Cézanne. There are some 
works, no doubt, behind which it is difficult to envisage a personality 
—the narratives of the Old Testament for example ; but a scholar is 
doubtless well aware of the differing personal impacts of J. E. and P. 

But some arts involve the activities ofa middleman. Before approaching 
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music let us consider the art of the theatre. Shakespeare, Shaw and 
others wrote plays, and if we read them from a book the impact of the 
dramatist is direct ; but in the theatre we have middlemen. People 
used to talk of “‘ Irving’s Hamiet’’, though aware of course of Shakespeare 
in the background. Many dramatists of the last generation were, 
deservedly perhaps, less fortunate. If you asked a playgoer to recall a 
certain play he might say: ‘“‘ Oh, yes; that was a Charles Hawitrey 
and Marie Tempest play” or “a Gerald du Maurier play”, and have 
forgotten or thought unworthy of recollection the name of the dramatist. 
It is obviously the same with music. You may go to a concert primarily 
because you want to hear certain works by certain composers and the 
names of the performers may mean little or nothing to you ; or you may 
go because you want to hear this or that performer, more or less in- 
different as to what he plays and assuming that he will play what best 
exploits his own musical personality ; or, if more sophisticated, you may 
go because you want to hear what such and such a performer will make 
of such and such a familiar masterpiece. But however it may be, the 
fact is plain. Music, unless read from the score by an expert, requires a 
performer, and while he is playing it, it is Ais music ; he is giving it to 
you, and at the conclusion you applaud. And he bows you acknow- 
ledgment for that expression of your approval. No doubt if the composer 
is alive and present in the concert-hall the performers will lead him 
forward by the hand, as much as to say, “ Here is the other chap ; you 
should thank him too.” 

In the case of solo or chamber music performances the position is 
clear, but what of that many-headed and impersonal monster, the 
orchestra? The answer is obvious. The conductor impersonates or 
personifies the orchestra. ‘The orchestra is his instrument. He plays 
on the orchestra as the pianist plays on the piano, and the audience likes 
to feel that he is doing so. His performance is more of a miracle than that 
of any instrumentalist. With that harmless little stick, with those gestures 
of his empty hand, with those sudden glances right and left, with those 
subtle movements of his body (*“‘ At last’, said my neighbour at an 
orchestral concert conducted by . . . , “ I have seen a conductor worthy 
to conduct nude’’) he calls forth that infinite variety of musical sound. 
At the end he takes the applause. “ L’état, c’est moi”; he is the 
orchestra. Sometimes no doubt he will call on his orchestra to rise as 
well ; they rise stiffly and stand in ungainly attitudes, as much as to say, 
“* Why are we poor fellows brought into this limelight ?”’ The audience 
is touched : what nice instincts that conductor has, to be sure ; he’s a 
democrat beyond a doubt. Meanwhile the unknown warriors gladly 
resume their seats. 

We now see why it is not enough for the conductor to write ‘* Bust 
the trombone ”’ on a part and leave it at that. No doubt that by itself 
would produce the required audile result. The spirit would emerge 
from the vasty deep by preconcerted arrangement with the wizard, but 
the audience, watching the wizard, wants to see him call the spirit forth 
with the wave of his wand. 

* ” * 

Our subject has led on to the consideration of personality in musical 
performance. Long ago ‘ Punch’ had a series of pictures called ‘ Songs 
and their Singers’, the point being the incongruity between the appear- 
ance of the singer and the sentiment expressed in the song. Here we have 
the eye contradicting the ear in a manner less happy than in the examples 
noted earlier. Personality is most obvious in the case of the singer. 
Think of Plunket Greene, if you remember him : he may not have had 
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a first-rate voice, but he was one of the greatest singers of his day, for he 
was quite obviously a great gentleman and a very considerable actor. 
Many of us could get more music out of Plunket Greene singing flat than 
out of most basses singing in tune, and it may be safely asserted that no 
one ever listened to him without looking at him, whereas some singers, 
of both sexes, are heard to best advantage with the eyes shut. 

What is true of singers is true of instrumentalists. Why do. soloists 
play without the music in front of them? Is it to avoid the bother of 
turning over? Is it because the music would be in the way and spoil 
the view of the audience ? Is it just “ swank "’ and to’show that they can 
not only play the stuff but know it by heart ? None of these is the reason. 
The reason is that the presence of a copy and of the performer reading it 
would destroy the visual illusion that the performer is no mere conduit- 
pipe of other people’s musical ideas, but is giving of his own. As well 
might Hamlet come on the stage armed with a copy of the play and read 
“To be or not to be ”’ off the book. 

Why do solo violinists and wind-players stand ? Because standing is 
the proper attitude for addressing an audience. Why do not pianists stand 
at special long-legged pianos? Probably because they have to manage 
the pedals. Cellists of course cannot stand, a disability which always 
casts over them an embarrassing suspicion of disloyalty during the National 
Anthem. We all know how sensitive they are on this point. 

The reader may be allowed a few more questions. Why does not a 
string quartet stand? Because of the poor cellist, perhaps. Why do 
chamber music players retain their often quite unnecessary copies ? It is 
not wholly satisfactory to say that they need the music in order to co- 
operate with each other. The answer probably is a matter of visual 
effect. The very name, chamber music, implies a certain intimacy and 
informality. ‘The audience has the privilege of hearing them, but they 
are not addressing it: they are playing for their own and each other’s 
satisfaction. ‘That is why chamber music escapes far more completely 
than solo music or orchestral music from any taint of vulgarity. And 
lastly, though the question hardly needs asking, why must the orchestra 
have music? An experienced orchestra can hardly need the music of 
Beethoven’s fifth Symphony any more than Lamond needs it for the 
*‘ Waldstein ’ Sonata. The answer is, of course, that the members of the 
orchestra are not “ performers " in the sense in which we have used the 
term. They have sunk their personalities and become a single instru- 
ment, and the “ performer ” is the conductor. 

Apart from radio, personality intrudes everywhere in musical per- 
formance, with one exception : the organist. Here alone there is nothing 


to see. The organist is hidden away in an organ-loft and even if you 
could see him you would not get much idea of what he was doing. The 
great stacks of organ pipes stand up as impassive as ever. There is a 


grand impersonality about organ performance, especially if the organist 
sticks to the great stuff and refrains from pulling out those stops which 
ought to be painted green and labelled “ poison * 

Apart from two modest suggestions, that scores may give the intelligent 
radio listener some of the privileges of the concert-room, and that players 
of double concertos should use distinguishable instruments for radio 
performance, this essay has not sought to reach practical conclusions. 
It has served its purpose if it has opened up some unfamiliar lines of 


thought. 
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music let us consider the art of the theatre. Shakespeare, Shaw and 
others wrote plays, and if we read them from a book the impact of the 
dramatist is direct ; but in the theatre we have middlemen. People 
used to talk of “ Irving’s Hamlet”’, though aware of course of Shakespeare 
in the background. Many dramatists of the last generation were, 
deservedly perhaps, less fortunate. If you asked a playgoer to recall a 
certain play he might say: “‘ Oh, yes; that was a Charles Hawtrey 
and Marie Tempest play ”’ or “a Gerald du Maurier play ”’, and have 
forgotten or thought unworthy of recollection the name of the dramatist. 
It is obviously the same with music. You may go to a concert primarily 
because you want to hear certain works by certain composers and the 
names of the performers may mean little or nothing to you ; or you may 
go because you want to hear this or that performer, more or less in- 
different as to what he plays and assuming that he will play what best 
exploits his own musical personality ; or, if more sophisticated, you may 
go because you want to hear what such and such a performer will make 
of such and such a familiar masterpiece. But however it may be, the 
fact is plain. Music, unless read from the score by an expert, requires a 
performer, and while he is playing it, it is Ais music ; he is giving it to 
you, and at the conclusion you applaud. And he bows you acknow- 
ledgment for that expression of your approval. No doubt if the composer 
is alive and present in the concert-hall the performers will lead him 
forward by the hand, as much as to say, “ Here is the other chap ; you 
should thank him too.” 

In the case of solo or chamber music performances the position is 
clear, but what of that many-headed and impersonal monster, the 
orchestra ? The answer is obvious. ‘The conductor impersonates or 
personifies the orchestra. The orchestra is his instrument. He plays 
on the orchestra as the pianist plays on the piano, and the audience likes 
to feel that he is doing so. His performance is more of a miracle than that 
of any instrumentalist. With that harmless little stick, with those gestures 
of his empty hand, with those sudden glances right and left, with those 
subtle movements of his body (‘‘ At last’’, said my neighbour at an 
orchestral concert conducted by . . . , “ I have seen a conductor worthy 
to conduct nude’’) he calls forth that infinite variety of musical sound. 
At the end he takes the applause. “‘ L’état, c’est moi”; he is the 
orchestra. Sometimes no doubt he will call on his orchestra to rise as 
well ; they rise stiffly and stand in ungainly attitudes, as much as to say, 
** Why are we poor fellows brought into this limelight ?”’ The audience 
is touched : what nice instincts that conductor has, to be sure ; he’s a 
democrat beyond a doubt. Meanwhile the unknown warriors gladly 
resume their seats. 

We now see why it is not enough for the conductor to write ‘‘ Bust 
the trombone ”’ on a part and leave it at that. No doubt that by itself 
would produce the required audile result. The spirit would emerge 
from the vasty deep by preconcerted arrangement with the wizard, but 
the audience, watching the wizard, wants to see him call the spirit forth 
with the wave of his wand. 

* « ~ 


Our subject has led on to the consideration of personality in musical 
performance. Long ago ‘ Punch’ had a series of pictures called ‘ Songs 
and their Singers ’, the point being the incongruity between the appear- 
ance of the singer and the sentiment expressed in the song. Here we have 
the eye contradicting the ear in a manner less happy than in the examples 
noted earlier. Personality is most obvious in the case of the singer. 
Think of Plunket Greene, if you remember him : he may not have had 
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a first-rate voice, but he was one of the greatest singers of his day, for he 
was quite obviously a great gentleman and a very considerable actor. 
Many of us could get more music out of Plunket Greene singing flat than 
out of most basses singing in tune, and it may be safely asserted that no 
one ever listened to him without looking at him, whereas some singers, 
of both sexes, are heard to best advantage with the eyes shut. 

What is true of singers is true of instrumentalists. Why do. soloists 
play without the music in front of them? Is it to avoid the bother of 
turning over? Is it because the music would be in the way and spoil 
the view of the audience ? Is it just “ swank ”’ and to:show that they can 
not only play the stuff but know it by heart ? None of these is the reason. 
The reason is that the presence of a copy and of the performer reading it 
would destroy the visual illusion that the performer is no mere conduit- 
pipe of other people’s musical ideas, but is giving of his own. As well 
might Hamlet come on the stage armed with a copy of the play and read 
“To be or not to be ” off the book. 

Why do solo violinists and wind-players stand ? Because standing is 
the proper attitude for addressing an audience. Why do not pianists stand 
at special long-legged pianos? Probably because they have to manage 
the pedals. Cellists of course cannot stand, a disability which always 
casts over them an embarrassing suspicion of disloyalty during the National 
Anthem. We all know how sensitive they are on this point. 

The reader may be allowed a few more questions. Why does not a 
string quartet stand? Because of the poor cellist, perhaps. Why do 
chamber music players retain their often quite unnecessary copies ? It is 
not wholly satisfactory to say that they need the music in order to co- 
operate with each other. The answer probably is a matter of visual 
effect. The very name, chamber music, implies a certain intimacy and 
informality. The audience has the privilege of hearing them, but they 
are not addressing it: they are playing for their own and each other’s 
satisfaction. That is why chamber music escapes far more completely 
than solo music or orchestral music from any taint of vulgarity. And 
lastly, though the question hardly needs asking, why must the orchestra 
have music? An experienced orchestra can hardly need the music of 
Beethoven’s fifth Symphony any more than Lamond needs it for the 
* Waldstein ’ Sonata. The answer is, of course, that the members of the 
orchestra are not “ performers ”’ in the sense in which we have used the 
term. They have sunk their personalities and become a single instru- 
ment, and the “ performer ”’ is the conductor. 

Apart from radio, personality intrudes everywhere in musical per- 
formance, with one exception : the organist. Here alone there is nothing 
to see. The organist is hidden away in an organ-loft and even if you 
could see him you would not get much idea of what he was doing. The 
great stacks of organ pipes stand up as impassive as ever. There is a 
grand impersonality about organ performance, especially if the organist 
sticks to the great stuff and refrains from pulling out those stops which 
ought to be painted green and labelled “ poison ”’ 

Apart from two modest suggestions, that scores may give the intelligent 
radio listener some of the privileges of the concert-room, and that players 
of double concertos should use distinguishable instruments for radio 
performance, this essay has not sought to reach practical conclusions. 
It has served its purpose if it has opened up some unfamiliar lines of 


thought. 








SOME STRAY NOTES ON MOZART 


By ALFRED LOEWENBERG 
III.—Opera AT MILAN, 1770-1773 


Most of the operas which the Mozarts, father and son, listened to in the 
course of their Italian journeys of 1769-1773 have been identified. 
Some of them, however, have so far defeated detection, the allusions in 
the Mozart letters being rather vague and scanty. ‘They were all pro- 
duced at the Regio Ducal Teatro of Milan, and as there exists no reliable 
theatrical or operatic chronology of that town before the opening of the 
Scala in 1778, information could not easily be derived from independent 
sources. 

The Regio Ducal Teatro, the exclusive home for opera at Milan for 
a considerable period, had been in existence since 1717. It burnt down 
in 1776 and was replaced, first by a provisional house, the Teatro Interi- 
nale, and finally by the Scala. The most important season for operatic 
performances was the Carnival. It lasted from St. Stephen’s Day, 
December 26th, until the end of February or the beginning of March. 
As a rule two operas were produced in the course of one Carnival season, 
the first on St. Stephen’s Day, and this was, as we know from the Mozart 
letters, the less desirable proposition for a composer, as in most cases 
the houses were not really good before the Carnival came into full swing 
in January and February. ‘The second opera was produced whenever 
the first ceased to draw. 

At the Milan theatre, as in the other more important opera-houses 
(San Benedetto of Venice, the Royal Theatre of Turin, the Pergola at 
Florence, the Argentina at Rome and the San Carlo at Naples), the 
Carnival season was devoted exclusively to serious opera. There were 
smaller theatres for comic opera at Venice, Naples, Turin and Rome, 
but in all other towns comic opera was produced only in the spring, 
summer and autumn seasons. 

Italian opera seria was very much on the decline just then. Mozart 
actually saw the death-struggle of the old Neapolitan school by witnessing 
the comparative failures of the old-age works by the celebrated masters 
of yesterday, Jommelli’s ‘ Armida abbandonata’ at Naples in 1770 and 
Hasse’s ‘ Ruggiero’ at Milan in 1771 (the latter’s defeat being partly brought 
about by the success of Mozart’s own ‘ Ascanio in Alba’). The influence 
of Gluck’s reform work had not yet made itself felt in Italy. The most 
progressive Italian master of serious opera, Tommaso Traetta, had gone 
to Russia in 1768, and the leading composers of the day, such as Piccinni, 
Guglielmi and Paisiello were, although they wrote serious operas now 
and then, first and foremost exponents of the new school of comic opera 
which had arisen after the middle of the century out of the joint work 
of Goldoni and Galuppi. : 

Serious opera, about 1770, carried on along the beaten tracks as well 
as it could. Méetastasio was still the great source of inspiration, and his 
old libretti were reset over and over again each season. Innumerable 
second- and third-rate maestri were employed to satisfy the enormous 
appetite of the public for more and more new operas, which in most 
cases disappeared for good after a few performances. It would be saying 
too much that Mozart’s three Italian operas of that period, ‘ Mitridate ’, 
* Ascanio ’ and ‘ Lucio Silla ’, brought a new spirit into the old-fashioned 
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system of operatic routine. They were successful, but not successful 
enough to be taken up by any other stage. Still, their triumphal reception 
by the Milanese public is significant. 

The Mozarts, father and son, arrived at Milan on their first Italian 
journey on January 23rd 1770, in mid-season. Two operas were produced 
as usual, the first just then being in its last week. It was called ‘ Didone 
abbandonata ’ and not successful’. _It is one of the operas, unidentified 
so far, on a libretto by Metastasio which has been set to music more than 
fifty times. Had the 1770 setting been by Jommelli, as stated by some 
German authorities, Mozart would probably have communicated the 
fact to his mother and sister at Salzburg. As it was, the composer’s name 
would not have meant anything to them, for it was the work of a com- 
pletely unknown composer called Ignazio Celoniat of Turin. The success 
of his ‘ Ecuba ’, produced at Turin in the previous Carnival, may have 
induced the Milan management to give him the new scrittura. 

When the Mozarts arrived at Milan, Celoniat had probably already 
returned to Turin, where he held a post as virtuoso to the King of Sardinia. 
They met him there one year later, in January 1771, as is recorded in 
Leopold Mozart's ‘ Travel Notes’. Very little is known about him, not 
even the years of his birth and death. One Sinfonia in D, dated Milan 
1770, is preserved in the Milan Conservatorio, and this might be the 
overture to ‘ Didone abbandonata ’, which is his last opera on record. 

For the next Carnival season, that of 1770~-71, Mozart himself was 
to write an opera for the Milan stage—* Mitridate ’. Originally it was 
to be the second opera, and one ‘ Nitteti’ the first®. But this arrange- 
ment was changed,* and Mozart’s work inaugurated the stagione on 
December 26th 1770. It was an overwhelming success and was given 
every night to full houses until c. January 20th, when it was succeeded by 
* Nitteti ’, which the Mozarts undoubtedly heard between January 31st 
and February roth. Nothing more is said about it, again presumably 
because the quality and success of that ‘ Nitteti ’"—another unidentified 
work—was too slight to call for comment. But it may as well be stated 
that the opera, also written on a libretto by Metastasio, was not a work 
by Hasse, as has been suggested, but by the Milanese Carlo Monza 
(1735-1801), a prolific composer for the stage, church and chamber. 
His name is not mentioned in the Mozarts’ letters, but they had met him 
in 1770, as we know from the ‘ Travel Notes’. The score of his ‘ Nitteti ° 
has apparently not survived, but the libretto has been preserved in the 
Washington Library of Congress. 

Mozart’s second Italian journey late in 1771 need not occupy us here. 
The circumstances under which his ‘ Ascanio in Alba’ was produced 
are well known, and so is the second opera of that special season, Hasse’s 
‘Ruggiero’. Both works were performed to celebrate a royal wedding. 
The purpose of his third and last Italian journey in 1772-73 was the 
production of ‘ Lucio Silla’, which took place on December 26th 1772. 
This again was a triumph for the young composer, and the second opera 
of the season, which originally was to follow on January 23rd, had to be 
postponed until the 29th. The Mozarts prolonged their stay at Milan 
in order to hear it‘ and they actually heard it on the goth’. Neither 
the composer nor the title of the opera is mentioned in the Mozart 
correspondence, and in this case the omission is remarkable, for the 
maestro was then already a man of some repute and the Mozarts knew 
him from Naples and Turin (as noted in the * Travel Notes ’, though not 
in the letters). He was Giovanni Paisiello who, many years later, at 


1. See Mozart's letter to his sister, January 26th 1770, No. 77a in Emily Anderson's edition of 1938 
2 See Letter 100. % See Letter 106. * See Letter 169. 5. See Letter 172. 
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Vienna, became Mozart’s friend and rival. His Milan opera of 1773 
was called ‘ Il Sismano nel Mogol’ and the libretto was provided by 
Giovanni de Gamerra, the author of ‘ Lucio Silla’. ‘ Sismano ’ certainly 
was one of the least successful operas Paisiello ever wrote. Curiously 
enough it was revived twelve years later at the small town of Cremona. 
The score slumbers in the library of the Naples Conservatorio ; at least 
one number, a rondo sung by Anna De Amicis, was printed. ‘This 
seems to have been the first occasion on which the future composer 
: of ‘ Le nozze di Figaro’ became acquainted with a work by the future 
composer of‘ Il barbiere di Siviglia’. The fact is worth noting, as Paisiello 
is one of the few Italian contemporaries who took a modest part in the 
great master’s musical upbringing. 
(To be continued) 


BOOKS FOR THE TRENCHES 


Booxs would I have to spirit me away 

From war’s weald here, rent earth, infuriate skies, 
So might, impartially as with God’s eyes, 

I wholly prise the eternal passion-play, 

Seeing how Babylons have had their days 
Flowering and fall, and Egypt’s dynasties, 

Then Gibbon (ah me wanting balm !) his wise 
Tome on edulcorate tome of Rome’s decay. 


Thy lore, high-browed O Muse, would that I deem 
Yper’s long agony and bloody Somme 

Naught but time’s commonplace, reiterate theme, 
Our wail a note scarce heard in history’s scale, 
Our doom one syllable in the august tale. 

But books I’ve not. Ah, boys, but here’s the rum ! 


Ypres, 1917. R. C. 


The Ministry of Information recently issued in the press an appeal 
, from the Prime Minister, from which the following is an extract. Together 
with the sonnet printed above, it will speak for itself. 

** If you had seen, as I have seen on my many visits to the Forces, 
and particularly in the Middle East, the need for something to read 
during the long hours off duty and the pleasure and relief when 
that need is met, you would gladly look, and look again, through 
your bookshelves and give what you can. If you hesitate to part 
with a book which has become an old friend, you can be sure that 
it will be a new friend to men on active service. 

“The procedure is quite simple. Almost any Post Office will 
take your books and magazines if handed in unwrapped, unstamped 
and unaddressed. 

‘“* They will then be distributed to all the Services where most 
required. Malta, the Middle East, Iceland, and a dozen other 
places abroad will welcome your gifts, and there are lonely stations 
at home to be supplied. 

* Will you contribute from your shelves, and remember when 
you buy a book or a magazine that there are many waiting to read 
it after you?” 


by 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Darwin, Marx, Wagner: Critique of a Heritage. By Jacques Barzun. pp. 420. (Secker & 
Warburg, London, 1942.) 15s. 

Many people will like this book, and, indeed, it deserves to be liked. Mr. Barzun’s 
general thesis is that the year 1859 saw the emergence of three forces which have made 
us what we are to-day. The three forces are Darwin, Marx and Wagner, and their 
specific manifestations of that year are ‘ The Origin of Species’, ‘ The Critique of 
Political Economy’ and ‘ Tristan und Isolde’. Mr. Barzun sketches very ably the 
controversies that have raged about Darwin's theory of natural selection and Marx’s 
theory of value, and we are left with an impression that Darwin and Marx each set 
rolling a great stone which gathered an impetus they were powerless to control. Mr. 
Barzun writes with excellent conciseness and pungency. He does not put down the 
mighty from their seats, though he is not afraid to speak his mind about their short- 
comings. Darwin appears as a simple, puzzled man, much less ingenuous than was 
supposed. Marx appears neither as simple nor puzzled, but as positively horrid. Darwin 
ignored or underrated his forerunners; Marx deliberately tried to destroy his. But 
Marx and Darwin are no theme for these pages, and we turn, therefore, to the third 
force, Wagner. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Barzun’s symmetrical vision of three epoch-making works 
in the year 1859 gives us ‘ Tristan’ and not * The Ring’; for though ‘ The Ring’ 
proves little, ‘ Tristan’ proves nothing, except that its author was a very bad poet who 
wrote some very clever music. Even Mr. Bernard Shaw, who demonstrated in ‘ The 
Perfect Wagnerite ’ that ‘ The Ring ’ was a Fabian tract, dismisses ‘ Tristan ’ as a drama 
of death and destruction. However, * Tristan’ is Mr. Barzun’s excuse rather than his 
subject, and, save that in one place he writes Ortrud when he plainly means Fricka, he 
handles the Wagnerian matter with fullness of knowledge and familiarity. 

But one is left with an impression that the book belongs to the wrong century. It 
would have been much more convincing in 1898 (the date of ‘ The Perfect Wagnerite ’), 
when ‘ The Ring’ was first produced in full as part of the Grand Opera Season at 
Covent Garden. For, strange as it may seem, to be a Wagnerite, even as late as 1898, 
was to be advanced, revolutionary and ultra-modern. Only elderly people can remember 
the storm that broke out in that year because Jean de Reszke made a few cuts in the 
sacred text of ‘ Siegfried’. (He had already made them the year before.) The furious 
Wagnerites poured out their wrath in the principal newspapers, and, being like Wagner 
himself rather muddle-minded, began to commit themselves to the proposition that, as 
Jean de Reszke had tampered with the text, he could not sing. The truth was quite 
simple, as it sometimes is. The ardent Wagnerites had been so accustomed to hear 
their Siegfrieds bark, that the new phenomenon of a Siegfried who sang put them out. 
Well, that is how Wagner stood in 1898, when there was a Wagner Society with its 
organ, ‘The Meister’, and when the industrious William Ashton Ellis, certified by 
Mr. Shaw as being in full possession of Wagner’s ideas, proved in numerous volumes 
that he was incapable of transmitting any of them in comprehensible English. And 
to-day ? How many people in England now can claim to have read every volume of 
Wagner’s writings in German or in English ? How many have even read * Opera and 
Drama ’ from cover to cover ? 

The odd fact is that Wagner passed with a single bound away from the long-haired 
men and the short-haired women of Hampstead and St. John’s Wood into the possession 
of the ordinary people who filled the floor of Queen’s Hall at the Promenade Concerts ; 
and for them Wagner the philosopher and revolutionist never existed. The English, 
gullible as they are about art, are far less gullible than the Germans, and they have 
refused to take any interest in Wagner’s attempts to explain himself to himself at various 
periods of his life. But the Germans are still gulled. Attempts have recently been made 
to show that Wagner is partly responsible for the present German war-spirit. There is 
nothing new in that. Writing of ‘ The Ring’ just before the Bayreuth Festival of 1934 
I said: ‘* Its whole spirit is pseudo-Nordic, and runs to spears and shields and swords 
and helms and war-whoops and general frightfulness, with everything twice as large 
(and twice as long) as life. AN the gigantic humbug that fascinates and muddles the 
German mind is embodied in ‘ The Ring ’.”” We know that better to-day, for out of 
the Wagnerian welter of lie and cunning and treachery has emerged an Alberich, with 
a hideously distorted mind, who seés himself as Siegfried and Parsifal. 

There was nothing in England like the excesses of French Wagnerism and the * Revue 
Wagnérienne ’, of which Mr. Barzun gives a mordantly amusing description. English 
people liked the music for its “* show ” value, and rarely went deeper. When they did, 
they began to be disturbed. There was a Lie in its heart. Loge was not only in the 
drama, he was in the music. The greatest art of any kind has for its chief quality 
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integrity. In the music of Wagner there is no integrity. You may think of scene after 
scene, from the *‘ Dutchman’ to ‘ Parsifal’, and you find that the music is there to lay a 
glittering fabric over a Sham. You may want to except ‘ Die Meistersinger’ ; but the 
central idea of even that work is false—the supposed contest of song for a woman is 
a sham: there can be no contest when there are only two entries, one of whom is pre- 
sented as a flagrant failure from the beginning. So we accept that opera, as we do the 
others, for the sake of its best episodes. Mr. Barzun is too much concerned with Wagner 
as a “‘ force’ to say much about the particular work that gives him his cue ; but it is 
: worth a moment’s consideration. 
i ‘ Tristan’ begins by being Wagner’s finest opera. After a brief prelude which 
presents the growing intensity, the climax and the violent collapse of physical passion 
we pass to the first act. Here are the elements of real tragedy—a wronged woman secking 
; revenge, yet disabled by love ; for the man whom she devotes to death is the man to 
: whom her passionate heart is given. The man himself is at first withheld. Not till later 
f do we learn that he, too, is a victim, torn between love and duty. How will the problem 
work out ? The music in which this scene is presented is astonishing in its surging fluency. 
Wagner is no melodist. He builds up his set tunes like a child arranging a line of wooden 
blocks. Example, the Prize Song, a mechanical sequence of poverty-stricken phrases, as 
lifeless as the boy’s line of blocks. In the first scene of ‘ Tristan’, however, Wagner 
attains genuine fluency. Where else did he write anything so compelling as Isolde’s long 
narration to Brangaene ? There is life in it, because there is truth. So far, artist-Wagner 
has prevailed ; but then appears Crummles-Wagner with the Potion Scene, and the 
tragedy is finished—-washed out in a mush of theatricality. Wagner was a celebrated 
yearner. Whenever he gets a chance he yearns at prodigious length. The drinking of 
the potion in ‘ Tristan’ abolishes the tragedy and plunges us into an orgy of yearning. 
In the second act all the characters (save one) proceed to yearn, the famous yearning 
of the lovers in the duet being at last interrupted by King Mark, who shows signs of 
ability to out-yearn both of them. Tristan begins to yearn again, but Melot, the only 
non-yearner in the drama, cuts him down. In the third act, after some preliminary 
yearning from the cor anglais, we get more yearning from Kurwenal, then a long stretch 
of yearning from the awakened Tristan, then the arrival of Isolde with more yearning, 
then the arrival of Mark, who begins yearning at the point at which he was interrupted 
in Act II, and then the great final yearning of Isolde, who also goes back to Act II for 
her matter. And that is ‘ Tristan’, the epoch-making work of 1859. The characters 
who began with a touch of the tragic, heroic spirit end by sinking into a luxury of 
sensations, with death as the last luxury of their abject dreaming. At its best, the music 
has a sweeping urgency that far surpasses the short-winded utterances (long drawn out 
of * The Ring’. Yet the spirit rejects it. There is something wrong at the heart of it. 
It is the music of the hothouse. Read the book, which is not a mere libretto by a Da 
Ponte or a Schikaneder handed over to a Mozart for composition, but a poem (bad) 
and a philosophy (borrowed) written to be intensified by the writer’s own music. And 
its theme is a rejection of life for death. That is a shirker’s solution. The true man 
endures as honestly and bravely as he can. Not for him to discharge his soul and give it 
furlough for another world ; he must stand “ in starless night, and wait the appointed 
hour’. Renunciation of “ the Will to Live ” may be the highest reach of philosophy, 
but that is not the same thing as taking a short cut out of life ; and in any case it is 
af hardly an example of “* mechanistic materialism ” 

In the story of * The Ring ’ there is plenty of mechanistic materialism ; but Mr. Shaw 
and the others who have offered it as a philosophy do not seem to have noticed that the 
end of that story is universal destruction. Gods, heroes, giants, dwarfs, Valkyries and 
Valhalla are all destroyed. Only the Rhine and its gold and its nymphs remain— if even 
they escape the cosmic conflagration. What happens next? We are back at the starting- 
point. Where do we go on to now? Shelley at least offered a new world, however 
visionary ; Wagner offers precisely nothing. The revolutionary philosophy that pro- 
pounds universal extinction as a remedy for human ills is literally damnable nonsense. 
Mr. Shaw is severe upon the panacea-mongers. Yet the rankest panacea that the most 
fraudulent doctor in Moliére ever concocted is an elixir of life compared to the Wagnerian 
panacea of universal extinction. No; it won’t do. Wagner has no philosophy to offer, 
and his music is best heard in its cleaner moments. ; 

The world, as usual, has given its tacit, final judgment about Mr. Barzun’s three 
heroes. Darwin and Marx it accepts as teachers, however much it denounces or disagrees 
with them ; Wagner it accepts as an entertainer. In this judgment there is distinction, 
but no derogation. After all, Shakespeare was an entertainer. What astonishes us is that 
Wagner, who was nothing if not loud and hortatory, should have had so little influence. 
Except in the muddled minds of the less reputable Germans, Wagnerism is dead. Verdi 
wrote ‘ Aida’, ‘ Otello’ and * Falstaff’ as if Wagner had never existed, and they are 
an honest man’s music, always a joy to hear. Berlioz, the one contemporary with Wagner’s 
own orchestral magnificence, wrote clean music, untainted by the vice of self-pity and 
sob-stuff. Wagner offers a gigantic spectacle of sham, made popular by eroticism. 
Whatever his theme, the Eternal Feminine is lurking somewhere round the corner. 
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Altogether, it is a little difficult to fit Wagner into Mr. Barzun’s story of the mechanistic 
philosophy which has made us what we are. However, his story is very well told and 


G. S. 


deserves to be read. 


Greatness in Music. By Alfred Einstein. Translated by César Searchinger. pp. 288. 
(Oxford University Press, 1942.) 15s. 

Alfred Einstein has given us a masterly and fascinating essay in criticism. His theme 
might have been treated in several ways, some of them disagreeable ; but with his vast 
learning in music as written and his wide experience of music as heard, Dr. Einstein has 
naturally chosen one of the best ways, namely, a discussion of absolute values based upon 
the inescapable historical conditions. Though the subject is music, the book can be 
enjoyed by any intelligent person interested in philosophical criticism. There is no 
attempt at an “ honours list ’’ in which composers are ranked as 1, 2, 3, &c., and there 
is no attempt at a formal definition of “ greatness ’’ into the terms of which composers 
must be fitted. Instead, we have a particular and concrete examination of greatness in 
four aspects indicated by the titles of the four chapters: ‘ Questionable Greatness ’, 
* Unquestionable Greatness’, * Esoteric Conditions for Greatness’ and * Historical 
Conditions for Greatness’. ‘To summarize in the short space of a review an argument 
already highly compressed is quite impossible. One can only mention a few points of 
interest in a wide survey. 

Like Matthew Arnold, Dr. Einstein warns us against the historical fallacy in criticism. 
True greatness is not for an age but for all time. The young intellectuals of Italy who 
declare that Monteverdi means more to them than Verdi may be entirely right for 
themselves ; but they will never be able to make Monteverdi pass into the musical 
currency of the world. Dr. Einstein also warns us against the nationalist fallacy in 
criticism. Glinka will always be overvalued by Russians, Smetana by Czechs, Grieg by 
Norwegians, Wagner by Germans. If we had halls of music, like the Odeon in Munich 
described by Dr. Einstein, with niches for the busts of the greatest musicians, the 
honoured occupants would not only be changed in the course of time, they would vary 
from country to country. In Munich in 1811 there was a place for Michael Haydn as 
well as for Joseph ; and we may be sure that, in any age, the dozen or score of musicians 
chosen for a hall in Madrid would be quite unlike’ those chosen for halls in Rome, 
Leningrad, Berlin, Paris, London and Buenos Aires—all of which would vary widely in 
their chosen set. It is easy to over-rate the alleged universality of music. Suppose we 
limit ourselves to four great names. Here in England there would be a ninety per cent. 
choice of Bach, Mozart and Beethoven for the first three places. The choosing of the 
fourth would arouse some lively disagreement. In Germany Wagner would certainly 
appear in the first three, in Italy Mozart would certainly not, Mozart having been 
always curiously inaccessible to the Italian mind. Verdi scarcely even alludes to him. 
So we must not suppose that locai opinions are the opinions of the world. 

Dr. Einstein would have us beware of ascribing too much influence to “ the spirit 
of the age ’’’, a matter of which we hear a great deal in present-day criticism. He points 
out that there are musicians who are against their age, and conquer it; example, 
Wagner ; and that there are musicians who in every step are with their age, and 
conquer it ; example, Verdi. Further, there are musicians who are born in a “ happy ”’ 
time ; example, Schubert, who found (as Mozart did not) an abundance of poems to 
suit his gift of song, and who, in instrumental music, could begin to enter into the 
inheritance of Beethoven ; and there are musicians who are born in an “ unhappy 
time ; example, Purcell, who ought to have been born earlier or later. We do not feel 
that Schubert and Mozart left much unsaid. The “ Eternal Clockmaker ”’ had warned 
them that their time was running short, and so their brief lives were abundant in 
But we cannot help feeling that Purcell was just about to fulfil himself 
when his hour struck. He died, and English music died with him. A few years later 
came the foreign conquest. The year 1711, the year of * Rinaldo’, is almost as fateful 
as the year 1066. With the coming of Handel the Conqueror serious music in England 
“went foreign ’’’, and for nearly two centuries it remained foreign. The cighteenth 
century and most of the nineteenth were not “ happy” times for English musicians. 
My own experience is useful evidence. 1 began the regular hearing of music a little 
more than fifty years ago. I heard English church services and I heard English comic 
operas ; but none of the “ great ’’ music I heard was English—there was none to hear 
till Elgar began to find himself, and Elgar, by the way, is an example of a composer 
There would be no bust of Elgar in any country but 


production. 


whose works will not travel. 
England. 

Unhappy historical times and unhappy personal lives seem to have no influence on 
the quality of the music produced. The sixteenth century, the century of Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation, the century of religious wars, massacres and martyrdoms, of 
ruthless violence in words and deeds, gives us the perfect peace of Palestrina. The 
circumstances of Schubert were poor and wretched ; but can we say that he had an 
unhappy and defeated life? Beethoven, tragically afflicted, wrote tempestuous music, 
but also music that is full, sometimes of quiet joy, and sometimes of positive hilarity. 
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Would his music have been different had his personal life been serene? Haydn and 
Verdi were born in poor peasants’ huts, yet their music is as prosperously fluent as that 
of Mendelssohn, who was born in affluence. Haydn was ignorant, but his music is not. 
Berlioz and Busoni were highly intellectual ; is their music the better for their culture? 
The most astonishing case is that of Bach, whose personal life, of which we know much, 
vanishes entirely behind his music. He is just nobody. On the other hand we have the 
totally different case of Handel, who was always somebody, and whose personal life is 
almost as unknown as Shakespeare’s. 

The mention of Bach moves us to wish that the English of this volume were a little 
more secure. For instance, there are two allusions to “ the Inventions and Symphonies 
of Bach ” as examples of perfection in form. We all know the ‘ Inventions’. But what are 
“the Symphonies of Bach”’? Surely not the little introductions to some of the cantatas? 

Dr. Einstein points out what other critics as far back as Ruskin have remarked, 
namely, that in happier ages art belonged to the natural current of life and was “ used 
up ” naturally. From the end of the eighteenth century something called “ art” began 
to be an area fenced off from life, and its bounds were more and more straitly set till only 
a few could be conceded the right of entry. The tendency of the modern intelligentsia 
has been to make art esoteric—hieroglyphic as distinct from demotic—something that 
concerns only a self-selected and inbred few. So great was the gulf between art and life 
that some years ago shops contained wares that were labelled “ art”’ products. You 
could buy an “ art ’’ pot, or you could buy a “ pot ” into the making of which art had, 
presumably, never entered ; and the only gleam of humour in a sorry state of things 
was that the “ art ’’ products were invariably the more hideous. Perhaps we have never 
sufficiently recognized in the forty-eight years of the London Promenade Concerts a 
steadily widening breach in the prohibitory barbed wire of the intelligentsia and the 
restoration of music to the life of the ordinary man. And now, in these days of 
gramophone, cinema and wireless we have come to a time when music can be normally 
“used up" once more. Music will not stand still, and we must be prepared for shocks. 

Dr. Einstein concludes with some remarks upon the future of music. But surely the 
unquestionable fact is that the creative artist has no concern with the future. His 
business is simply to say what it is given him to say. As soon as he begins to manufacture 
for the future he ceases to be an aftist and becomes a tradesman. The claims made by 
some critics that certain modern laboratory experiments in music are “ the music of 
the future " can be refuted at once by an affirmation of the plain facts, (1) that we know 
nothing about the future and (2) that the laboratory experiments have not yet begun to 
be even the music of the present. What is certain is that people will always want some- 
thing to sing. If the experimenters cannot provide it, people will go to those who can. 
Towards modern experiments in music the proper attitude is not that of Simon or of 
Saul, but that of Gamaliel. 

There are dozens of paragraphs in this essay which prompt discussion ; let us suggest 
but two qualities that are signs of greatness in any art. The first is magnanimity, in the 
literal Aristotelian sense, the voice of a great spirit, from whatsoever frail and fallible 
body proceeding ; and the second is inscrutability, the something beyond the something 
disclosed—the something that moves us “ with thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souls "’, to borrow a phrase from a play which has, in a special degree, this quality of 
inscrutability. Do we not feel in the last sonata of Beethoven, and especially in the 
variations, that there is a music beyond the music that we play? We feel this inscruta- 
bility often in Bach, and we feel it in ‘ The Magic Flute’ and in ‘ Don Giovanni’ 
What is inscrutable is also inexhaustible 

And now it may reasonably be asked, What, precisely, is “ greatness in music ”’? 
Well, just as a locomotive moves “ by the principle of locomotion ”’, so greatness in 
music is the quality found in great music written by great creative musicians. For 
further details consult Dr. Einstein. G. S. 


Music in Western Civilization. By Paul Henry Lang. pp. 1107. (Dent, London, 1942.) 
30s. 

The author of this vast and impressive book, who is Associate Professor of Musicology 
at Columbia University, contributes a piece of work to the literature of that science 
which deserves currency throughout the English-speaking world. To half of that world 
the half now addressed by an edition published in England— it will be of some importance 
that it shows an adequate acquaintance with British history, literature and philosophy, 
and deals with music in Britain very fairly, in just proportion to the scale of the book 
as a whole, Not every English reader will be satisfied, but that is merely a matter of 
detail. ‘It may be said that Professor Lang probably overrates the numerous minor 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century English musicians who worked at various German 
courts, merely because that happened to make them more widely known than possibly 
more distinguished stay-at-homes ; for one cannot help seeing that he is still enough of a 
Continental scholar (he was born at Budapest, though now a naturalized American) to 
view central Europe as the hub of musical history and Britain as situated on the periphery. 
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Having mentioned Dowland, William Brade and some others with whose names at least 
musicians are familiar, he goes on to say : 


Besides these eminent musicians. known in their own country as well as on the 
Continent, there were Jordan in Berlin, Dixon and Price in Dresden, Flood in 
Brandenburg, and many others in Wolfenbittel, Danzig, Gottorp, Stettin and 
Cassel, whose names cannot be found in the most authoritative English reference 
books. It is regrettable that English historians do not find it worth while to investi- 
gate the Continental adventures of their compatriots. A rich and distinguished 
chapter of English musical history has been neglected here, a chapter as rightfully 
a part of English musical history as the part played by the Italians in Germany 
belongs properly to the annals of Italian music. 


The claim may be exaggerated ; yet it is quite true that English scholarship is to blame 
for not being in a position to say positively that this is the case, and Professor Lang is 
more than justified in accusing it of remissness. But does he know the works of the super- 
numeraries he mentions (of whom Price alone has an entry in Grove) and so much as 
the names of the “‘ many others’? Are they accessible ? If so, an indication of sources 
would have been welcome. 

On the other hand some British composers—not many, though—may be felt to have 
been undervalued by Professor Lang. Elgar, as one expects by this time whenever a 
foreign critic deals with him, is not merely belittled, but misunderstood. But then 
Professor Lang refuses to be beguiled by so many composers who are roughly Elgar's 
contemporaries. He has very little use for Bruckner, Mahler, Strauss, Reger, Fauré, 
d’Indy, Ravel, Tchaikovsky or Sibelius, some of whom he dismisses almost contemptu- 
ously. In the case of Fauré and Sibelius, for instance, he seems unwilling to admit that 
a different point of view is even possible, and one becomes aware here of a certain 
inflexibility in bis judgments. His estimate of Liszt proves this in the opposite way : 
he can see no wrong in Liszt. This might be all very well if he did not on the other hand 
magnify the faults of Berlioz or Franck until their virtues become scarcely perceptible. 
Franck, it is true, is cleverly sized up, if with an almost harsh lack of sympathy ; about 
Berlioz, however, so many of the traditional literary pronouncements are echoed that 
for all Professor Lang conveys he might never have heard a single one of the French 
master’s works. Even the old cliché of Berlioz’s being a noisy composer comes to haunt 
us once more, like Chorley’s or Davison’s ghost. 

At the same time there is plenty of fine criticism in the book, too. Composers who 
worked before the middle of the nineteenth century are as a rule estimated with much 
greater justice and detachment. Personal likes and dislikes are set aside there and 
scholarly impartiality takes their place. True, this has the disadvantage of being less 
stimulating to read (the author seldom permits himself a flash of wit), but it is certainly 
what is wanted in a book of this kind, if indeed criticism was called for at all, which may 
perhaps be questioned. For the work professes to show us “ the art of music projected 
against the whole background of historical development”, and minute discussion of 
individual composers and particular works of theirs is apt to focus our view entirely 
upon the foreground for long periods and to let us forget all about the historical conditions 
without which certain artists and certain art-forms would not have become what they 
were. Some of the biographical paragraphs, which merely repeat familiar facts, might 
have been cut with advantage. 

It is in discussing these art-forms that Professor Lang is especially in his element, 
though he excels in his characterization of some single figures, such as Josquin des Prés, 
Palestrina, Rameau, Gluck or Wagner ; and these discussions he succeeds far better in 
keeping connected with the historical scene-setting which he attempts, generally at 
the beginning of the chapter, to make as richly detailed as possible by bringing political 
and social factors as well as current philosophy to bear on contemporary artistic phe- 
nomena—by no means musical only. True, he performs this feat without the use of a 
single music-type quotation, with the result that he finds it almost impossible to make the 
uninstructed reader realize what, for example, a troubadour song, a French air in vers 
mesuré, a frottola or an English lute song sounded like. But the book is already enormously 
large and rich, and one cannot have everything. 

What is accomplished with great skill is the exhibiting ob various musical species, 
not as isolated freaks, but as inevitable manifestations of certain conditions, dependent 
on precedent and environment, leading one to the other and more often than not sowing 
the seeds of future offshoots. The planning of the whole may be somewhat disjointed 
simply because the whole is so gigantic, and instead of being allowed to survey everything 
comfortably with the ‘naked eye, we may be required to use field-glasses at times and a 
microscope at others ; but there is scarcely a page on which points of the greatest interest 
and use do not arise. That means a great deal when we are confronted with 1030 pages 
of reading-matter—the remaining seventy odd being reserved for copious notes, references, 
bibliography and index. 

Let us look at some of these hundreds of points separately, since that is the only 
possible way of doing justice to so vast and crowded a volume usefully, if far from 
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Would his music have been different had his personal life been serene? Haydn and 
Verdi were born in poor peasants’ huts, yet their music is as prosperously fluent as that 
of Mendelssohn, who was born in affluence. Haydn was ignorant, but his music is not. 
Berlioz and Busoni were highly intellectual ; is their music the better for their culture? 
The most astonishing case is that of Bach, whose personal life, of which we know much, 
vanishes entirely behind his music. He is just nobody. On the other hand we have the 
totally different case of Handel, who was always somebody, and whose personal life is 
almost as unknown as Shakespeare’s. 

The mention of Bach moves us to wish that the English of this volume were a little 
more secure. For instance, there are two allusions to “ the Inventions and Symphonies 
of Bach” as examples of perfection in form. We all know the ‘ Inventions’. But what are 
“the Symphonies of Bach”’? Surely not the little introductions to some of the cantatas? 

Dr. Einstein points out what other critics as far back as Ruskin have remarked, 
namely, that in happier ages art belonged to the natural current of life and was “ used 
up ” naturally. From the end of the eighteenth century something called “ art ’’ began 
to be an area fenced off from life, and its bounds were more and more straitly set till only 
a few could be conceded the right of entry. The tendency of the modern intelligentsia 
has been to make art esoteric—hieroglyphic as distinct from demotic—something that 
concerns only a self-selected and inbred few. So great was the gulf between art and life 
that some years ago shops contained wares that were labelled “ art’’ products. You 
could buy an “ art ’’ pot, or you could buy a “ pot ”’ into the making of which art had, 
presumably, never entered ; and the only gleam of humour in a sorry state of things 
was that the “ art’ products were invariably the more hideous. Perhaps we have never 
sufficiently recognized in the forty-eight years of the London Promenade Concerts a 
steadily widening breach in the prohibitory barbed wire of the intelligentsia and the 
restoration of music to the life of the ordinary man. And now, in these days of 
gramophone, cinema and wireless we have come to a time when music can be normally 
“used up’ once more. Music will not stand still, and we must be prepared for shocks. 

Dr. Einstein concludes with some remarks upon the future of music. But surely the 
unquestionable fact is that the creative artist has no concern with the future. His 
business is simply to say what it is given him to say. As soon as he begins to manufacture 
for the future he ceases to be an aftist and becomes a tradesman. The claims made by 
some critics that certain modern laboratory experiments in music are “‘ the music of 
the future ” can be refuted at once by an affirmation of the plain facts, (1) that we know 
nothing about the future and (2) that the laboratory experiments have not yet begun to 
be even the music of the present. What is certain is that people will always want some- 
thing to sing. If the experimenters cannot provide it, people will go to those who can. 
Towards modern experiments in music the proper attitude is not that of Simon or of 
Saul, but that of Gamaliel. 

There are dozens of paragraphs in this essay which prompt discussion ; let us suggest 
but two qualities that are signs of greatness in any art. The first is magnanimity, in the 
literal Aristotelian sense, the voice of a great spirit, from whatsoever frail and fallible 
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at Columbia University, contributes a piece of work to the literature of that science 
which deserves currency throughout the English-speaking world. To half of that world— 
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adequately. (Figures in front of the paragraphs indicate the pages on which the matter 
under discussion will be found, bracketed figures their approximate location.) 

1. “ Curiously enough, the Greeks themselves paid much less attention to their 
plastic genius than to their musical achievements. Classical literature is almost 
barren of reference to sculpture and architecture, while music is mentioned fre- 
quently. There were no muses of the plastic arts”. . . . But there was no muse 
of music as a specific art either, and we are properly reminded that there was no 
such art as distinct from poetry in ancient Greece. 

(21 30). The recent researches of Tillyard, Wellesz, Gastoué and others have 
told us a great deal about Byzantine music, but no very clear impression is given of 
this. However, without musical examples nothing else was to be hoped for. 
Scientifically Professor Lang’s outline is excellent. 

(37 50). Professor Lang’s emphasis on background serves him very usefully in 
dealing with the earliest medieval Christian church music with a care of which 
other historians seem to be incapable for sheer lack of material. But again, owing 
to that lack, he is unable to convey to the reader what that music sounded like. 

68. The monastery of St. Gall is shown to have been neither the only one nor 
the most important of those which cultivated music from the eighth to the tenth 
century. The continued Irish influence on this Swiss centre is justly pointed out. 

82. “*. . . the most important bowed string instrument of the Middle Ages, 
the fiddle’. Surely “ fiddle’ is an inexact, generic term, not designating one 
particular instrument. It might have been made clear that a whole family of bowed 
string instruments (including the rebec, the rotta and the crwth) is referred to. 

127. “* The oldest documents of popular instrumental music testify to the vogue 
of a major-minor conception of tonality among these simple musicians [minstrels, 
&c.], a fact which is an exception with the art music of the period. Medieval 
musical science was contemptuously opposed to these tonalities, against which it 
cited the doctrines of the ancients. It took many centuries before the learned 
scholars and theoreticians bowed to the natural instinct of musicians and codified, 
in the sixteenth century, wide-spread practices which were as old as their civiliza- 
tion’. It is good to see the early emergence of major and minor pointed out quite 
clearly. Modal folksong, however, must be borne in mind by the reader, as well 
as the fact that folk-dance too is often modal. 

130. “* The cantus firmus is deprived of its purely melodic nature—a fact which 
is valid throughout the Middle Ages—and becomes exactly what its name implies : 
a fixed and rigid song *’. This does not strike one as a good definition of the functions 
of the cantus jirmus. There was no question, surely, of depriving it of its melodic 
nature ; on the contrary, it was introduced into the Mass because well-known 
popular melodies attracted the composers, who in turn intended them to attract 
the worshippers. It was “ firmly ’’ implanted amid the polyphonic parts, without 
any changes in the tune, and the fact that it was written in long notes and so slowly 
sung as to be unrecognizable through the polyphonic web was merely an accident 
due to technical exigencies. There can have been no intention, at first at any rate, 
of making it rigid or imperceptible, for that was precisely what ended in making 
its use unjustifiable—artistically as distinct from morally speaking. 

206. **. . . the interesting procedure of the time [fifteenth century in Germany] 
which, in default of an original instrumental literature, transcribed vocal works for 
instrumental use—a procedure promoted by the fact that the French texts of the 
popular Burgundian chansons were unintelligible to the Germans, who then 
resorted to instrumental arrangements and paraphrases. The same tendency, 
which ultimately produced an independent instrumental style, was apparent in 
Italy.” An interesting new theory about the origin of the practice of writing music 
“* apt for voyces or viols ” and variations of popular songs for keyboard instruments, 
a practice which, according to that theory, arose rather later in England only 
because there people produced their own songs, the words of which they did under- 
stand, and cultivated people nearly all knew either French or Italian, if not both. 

214. Another new point, less convincing, is that Jacques Clément called himself 
Clemens non Papa zo avoid confusion with “ the poet Jacobus Papa of Ypres ” 
Is the old tradition that he flew higher and felt that he might be mistaken for Pope 
Clement VII to be discredited ? 

247. “ The initial tuning of the lute—a delicate and important operation 
evolved into a short introductory piece which with its simple chords gave an oppor- 
tunity to the player to tune up his intrument. This short piece, which appears also 
in the * limbering up’ runs of the organ pieces, called prelude or preambulum, later 
lost its utilitarian character and became the stylized opening movement of the suite.” 
This excellently accounts for the emergence of the prelude as part of the suite ; 
what might have been pointed out is that it is due to this origin that preludes often 
—- purely chordal, e.g. some of Handel’s suite preludes or the first of Bach’s 
© 48", 
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269. “ But all those who have united in praise of these qualities of the British 
[statecraft and social progressiveness] have been equally unanimous in denying to 
them artistic inventiveness.” Names, please? Who are “all those”. They may 
be prejudiced witnesses, and prejudice is not evidence. And does “ artistic ” include 
“ literary ”’ ? 

280. “. . . the great difference between the English and German conceptions 
concerning the Reform and music, and which explain why German Protestant 
music produced such marvellous shoots whereas English church music—in spite of 
many admirable compositions—has never recovered from the effects of the Refor- 
mation.”’ The fact remains that, in spite of its own many admirable compositions 
and the lucky accident of Bach’s Protestantism, the Lutheran church is now much 
more meagrely provided with music than the Anglican. And are not Purcell’s 
anthems “ marvellous shoots’? ? Elsewhere (p. 274) Professor Lang suggests that 
the Anglican service as such is incapable of calling for great composition, as the 
Mass did ; but both the morning and evening services are excellent “ shapes ”’ for 
musical treatment on a large scale ; it is entirely the composers’ fault that we 
have not had, since the time of Byrd, a Service as great, considered purely as a 
musical composition, as the B minor Mass or the ‘ Missa solemnis’. The word 
“anthem ”’, by the way, is not (p. 218) “‘ applied to-day to any type of solemn 
song’: the term “ national anthem ”’ quoted as an example is quite exceptional. 

283. Professor Lang conjectures, convincingly enough, that there must have 
been a school of secular music in England, on the lines of the French and Flemish 
chanson, before the florescence of the madrigal and leading to the lutenists’ “‘ ayres ” 
later on, which farther on (p. 288) he calls ‘** much more typical of pure English art ”’ 
than the admittedly Italianized madrigal, which however one might with equal 
justice—and partial injustice—regard as merely an imitation of Flemish models. 
Here again English scholarship is taken to task for not investigating the early Eliza- 
bethan period thoroughly in search of a type of native secular song corresponding to 
Italian forerunners of the madrigal such as the frottola and the villanella. English 
scholarship would do well to pay heed. As for the imitation of the Italian by the 
English madrigal, the author makes too much of it (p. 286), for he does not suggest 
that the former is un-Italian because it had its roots in Flanders. The influence 
must be recognized, of course, but it does not make Byrd and Wilbye and Weelkes 
unoriginal any more than the Scandinavian influence of Buxtehude (who is nowhere 
in the book shown not to have been a German), the Italian one of Vivaldi and the 
French one of Couperin make Bach unoriginal. 

383. **. . . the elements in Gluck were truly cosmopolitan : German, Italian, 
English and French.’ It would have been interesting to be told where the English 
elements come in ; or the German, for that matter. 

389. “* The dissolution of the old German Empire was consummated in the 
Thirty Years’ War, but the great war was the sequel to this decline, not the cause 
of it ; it was the final act of a drama that started in the sixteenth century.”’ It is 
good to have this made quite clear for once : the Thirty Years’ War has too often 
been made an excuse for the intellectual stagnation in Germany during the seven- 
teenth century, a period in which England suffered from quite as great an upheaval 
without any corresponding decline in the arts. Unfortunately Professor Lang does 
not seem to agree there, for he speaks very slightingly of the seventeenth-century 
English poets, does not mention Donne and even depreciates Milton (pp. 409 10). 
As for the music of that period, one feels on the whole that he regards it as unim- 
portant (p. 418) simply because it let opera down. Indeed there is more than one 
hint here and there in the book of the venerable Continental notion that wherever 
there is no opera there can be no music. Professor Lang comes near making a pene- 
trating observation when he says: “‘ The unfortunate times and the orientation of 
the British mind sealed with his [Purcell’s] death the fate of English music drama, 
which might have formulated a musico-dramatic style of Shakespearean stature.” 
How easily this might have led him to see that the reason for the collapse of English 
opera after Purcell was literary. If either Italy or Germany had possessed a Shake- 
speare and a dramatic school like the English, they too might have neglected 
opera ; and France, always inclined to favour drama in preference to music, came 
near doing the same thing but for the intervention of foreigners like Lully, Pergolesi, 
Gluck, Grétry, Meyerbeer and even Wagner. 

(396-8). The genesis of the Bach Passion is most admifably outlined. The 
description of Schatz (p. 398), who stood above merely denominational convictions, 
as “a Biblical composer” is an excellent stroke. On the other hand one must 
deplore the following mouthful : “* This is the voice of the ‘ Faustian’ German, 
whose fate and life is henceforth a symbol of the idea of Redemption.” Thus speaks 
the Teutonic voice that delights in vague profundities. The phrase is appropriate 
to the Wagner of ‘ Parsifal’ rather than to the Schiitz of the Passions. 

510. We are told that the Brandenburg Concertos “ testify to the excellence 
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of instrumental ensemble playing in Bach’s time, for they demand a virtuoso playing 
which most of our modern players . . . cannot approach without misgivings.” 
This should be accepted with caution. It does not follow that because Bach 
demanded certain feats he necessarily obtained them. There is evidence that the 
standard of performance in his day was low and that perfection, though envisaged 
in the act of composition, was simply not expected in practice. 

(556). Gluck’s operatic reforms are dealt with in a masterly way, as are Wagner’s 
later on. We are shown that what made these composers great was the quality of 
their work, not this or that new principle. It is by no means unjust to point out 
(p. 560) how much Gluck owed to his librettists in his “‘ reform ” works, which are 
surrounded by a large number of purely conventional Metastasian operas, nor is it 
much of an exaggeration to suggest (pp. 883-94) that Wagner’s music-drama is in 
its own new way just as artificial as any opera. 

579 & 582. We are told that many songs of the “ second Berlin school ”’ (Schulz, 
Reichardt, Zelter, &c.) and some in J. A. Hiller’s Singspiele became folksongs. 
It is a pity that the usual German misunderstanding of what a folksong really is 
should be thus confirmed. 

(590). The “long struggle for form—for the sonata form ” is outlined more 
clearly and interestingly than in any other work one can think of, and so is (pp. 598-9) 
the development of the symphony. One’s admiration of these expositions is scarcely 
diminished by one or two incidental disagreements ; but it is misleading to say 
that in a symphony “ the exposition usually begins with the principa! theme, a well- 
defined melody . . .”’, for the first subject, particularly in the early Mannheim 
and Haydn stages of symphonic evolution, nearly always begins with a fanfare and 
consists of thematic fragments rather than of one tune. It is to be wished, too, that 
Professor Lang had not thought of the German terms Seitensatz or Seitenthema in 
describing the second subject as the “subsidiary theme”’: it is not subsidiary. 

625, note. Professor Lang is up in arms against Hadow’s representation of 
Haydn as a “‘ Croatian composer ’’, and quite justifiably, for few people now fail 
to admit that Hadow, misled by Kuhac¢, got on the wrong track. But it is regrettable 
that Professor Lang should suggest “ political motives”, of which English scholars 
of Hadow’s standing are simply not to be suspected. 

712. It is amusing to be told, and quite true, that some features of the classical 
symphony which are now respectfully regarded as belonging essentially to that 
exalted species were operatic tags. The “‘ Voi siete un po’ tondo” tune in the 
“* Jupiter ’”’ Symphony might have been quoted as a /ocus classicus. 

(776-86). One of those observations that seem so obvious, once they have been 
made, yet one that does not seem to have been made before, is that Schubert 
developed very gradually as an instrumental composer and not at all as a song- 
writer, some of his earliest songs being just as great as some of the last. The only 
difference is that those of the last years include fewer poor specimens. The piano 
sonatas are rather under-rated, largely because they are judged conventionally ; 
and surely the suggestion that the “‘ unfinished ” Symphony is actually finished is 
wide of the mark, even if one disregards the fact that Schubert did begin a scherzo : 
*“* the only reason for Schubert’s not finishing the . . . symphony . . . must have 
been the same that prompted Beethoven to be satisfied with two movements in his 
F sharp, E minor and C minor (Op. 111) piano sonatas : the mood was completely 
exhausted.” But Beethoven’s key schemes show that, far from being merely “‘ satis- 
fied *” with two movements, he actually intended them, whereas Schubert’s B minor 
and E major movements reveal no sort of planning. 

818. The weakness of romantic symphonies (Schumann, Franck, &c.) is shrewdly 
exposed ; it is very true that “ the romantic theme is passive, it is not a force, merely 
a phenomenon.” 

869. Even better, and much more original, is the derivation of much of Wagner’s 
and Liszt’s scoring from Mendelssohn—of all people. How these two would have 
squirmed and accused Professor Lang, who is as solemn as a judge—“ and a good 
judge, too % —of being funny at their expense ! y 

goo. We are told that the middle movements replacing the scherzo in the 
Brahms symphonies “ return to earlier types ” (? suite movements). It would seem 
much nearer the truth that they are the only real innovation Brahms made in the 
symphony, for they replace the minuet or scherzo by the then modern pianist’s 
piece of the intermezzo-capriccio type. 

939- “ Throughout the short history of Russian music two tendencies seem to 
be at war; one attempting the conservative preservation of national traits by 
excluding all Western influences, the other frowning upon the conservative and 
attempting to join the West body and soul.” This, of course, is a topsy-turvy view 
of the true situation, for it makes I'chaikovsky, Rubinstein, Glazunov, Arensky and 
their like the progressives and the nationalist school the conservatives. Altogether 
the Russian school is not very adequately dealt with—Balakirev, for instance, is 
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merely sniffed at as a drawing-room composer. However, Mussorgsky is justly 
rshown as the greatest of the Russian masters, in spite of his want of the sort of 
technical mastery Professor Lang respects above all things. 

1018. Professor Lang lumps Ravel, Cyril Scott, Delius, Jongen, Respighi, 
Falla and Scriabin all together as “* impressionists,”’. It is obvious that this will not 
do at all. 

1022. Of Debussy he says that “ opera tempted him only once’, but this will 
hardly serve even as a figure of speech, for although he completed only one opera, 
he was “ tempted ”’ again and again by many subjects ranging from Tristan to 
Edgar Allan Poe. And it may be misleading for the unwary to say “ ‘ Pelléas et 
Mélisande ’ (book by Maeterlinck) ”’, as though Maeterlinck, who was none too 
pleased to see his drama set to music, had written a libretto for Debussy. 


“ 


Debussy is the last composer thoroughly discussed by Professor Lang, who does no 
take his history right down to the present. Schoenberg, Barték, Bloch, Vaughan Williams, 
Roussel, Stravinsky (except as an autobiographer), to mention only a few importan 
modern figures, are ignored. But perhaps they have no “‘ background ” as yet. However 
background is almost entirely lost sight of towards the end of the book, which there 
becomes just another critical history of musical events and musical figures seen in 
isolation from cultural surroundings. Well, the whole book is rather inconsistent ; but 
neither that nor the niggling detailed criticism it has stimulated—and stimulated only 
because of its immense power of attraction—can detract from the impressive grandeur 
of its author’s achievement. To have planned such a work at all is to be acclaimed a man 
of rare intellectual courage and zeal ; to have carried it out so well is to take a high 
place among contemporary musical scho'ars. 

It remains to add that the book is beautifully illustrated with twenty-five plates 
(many of them containing more than one picture) and three maps showing the distribution 
of certain schools throughout Europe. The pictures rarely have any direct bearing on the 
text, but are always admirably suggestive of the style and feeling of various periods, 
though the reader will have to bear in mind that they are not always quite relevantly 
distributed throughout the volume. 

The book would have been even better.if a special reprint could have been made 
for the English market, embodying at least such minor corrections as one is constantly 
tempted to make, not only because the idiom (and of course the spelling) is American, 
but more particularly because Professor Lang either thought in German and translated 
mentally, or because he wrote in German and had the book translated by someone 
who worked too long at a stretch, until he was no longer sure in which language he was 
thinking. There are many turns of phrase which at once disturbingly show their German 


provenance and refuse to make readable English: ¢.g. “‘. . . feted ( feierte) there its last 
cultural glory ’”’ ; “‘ The introduction is, namely (ndmlich), a complete operatic scene ” ; 
** fabulous ” ( fabelhaft, for “‘ stupendous” or the like) ; “ legendary” (for the same 


kind of thing) ; ‘‘ Germandom” (Deutschtum) ; “ lightning-fast’ (dlitzschnell: why 
not “ lightning-war ’’ while we are about it?) ; “ stormy success” (sttérmischer Erfolg) ; 
and soon and on. There are also a good many German stock phrases (“‘ the last depths ”’, 
** the secret depths of the human soul ”’, &c.) which are unpalatable to English readers, 
to say the least. E. B. 


The Latchkey to Music. By J. D. M. Rorke. pp. 36 (Oxford University Press.) as. 

Mr. Rorke’s pamphlet might, in haste, be dismissed as a réchauffée of his * Musical 
Pilgrim’s Progress ’ of twenty years ago, of which it is in actual length about one third. 
And it is, indeed, a précis, but it is something more : it tells the reader “* what to do about 
it all’. He is pictured as a person who can, metaphorically and perhaps literally, only 
** play with one finger ”’, and is warned that neither switching-on nor concert-haunting 
will carry him far, or at least far enough ; the one being a kind of living in a picture- 
gallery, which results in not really looking at any one picture, and the other a hearing 
with, not through, the ear, which leads him to lose for the sake of life the causes of living. 

What he is to dois to think music : to store his mind with such tunes as he has happened 
to make friends of, and to have them out at odd hours of day or night and converse with 
them—ask them questions and ponder their answers. Instances of melodies, in staff 
and sol-fa, are supplied to show how this may be done, and the comments on these, 
provided the melody is taken as the surface only of deeper relationships, are much to the 
point, whether one agrees or not with the view taken of the particular case. 

The power thus to enter at will the house of music is the “ latchkey ” that each man 
carries in his pocket. He need not wait till some interpreter comes forward to let him in. 
He need not prepare for his reception there by learning up beforehand the conventions, 
nor cumber himself with a knowledge of traditional shape or treatment. He will dis- 
tinguish, quite as easily as those who have such advantages, between zest and boredom 

that is, between good tunes and bad—-so long as he has an unending curiosity about the 
interplay of sounds and a sensitiveness to the secular analogies they call up. 

Such success as he may have will be chiefly with the latter of these, because the 
former depends on his being able to speak the language of music himself, as ex Aypothesi 
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he cannot. And since music in uttering a tone of mind does so less precisely, though more 
intensely than words can, the language in which alone it can be spoken of is metaphor. 
Metaphor cannot, as the author says, expound meanings, but it can keep the attention 
concentrated while imagination grapples with them. The difficulties about technical 
illustration, which is the true way, are that only a minority can read it with ease, and that 
that minority will desire a completer statement of a quotation than expense permits. 
For when Mendelssohn said that words have many meanings but tones only one, he 
meant not these adumbrated melodies but the composer’s whole experience as he 
expressed it. A. H. F. S. 


A Study of Twentieth-Century Harmony : a Treatise and Guide for the Student-Composer of To-day. 
Vol. Il : Contemporary Harmony. By Mosco Carner. pp. 80. (Joseph Williams, 
London, 1942.) 6s. 

If this is a second volume the reader will naturally inquire where the first is. It was 
written by René Lenormand, published in France in 1913, in this country in 1915 and 
re-issued here in 1940 ; it was reviewed in ‘ Music & Letters ’ in January 1941. As it refers 
almost exclusively to French impressionist composers, the reader need not debate 
whether he ought to look it up first : he should begin at once with Vol. II. 

Dr. Carner’s book has the virtues of a good primer for the senior music-student : it is 
simply and clearly written; it is non-controversial ; it presents fundamentals and 
principles unencumbered by imessential details ; and to the reader who is thinking 
seriously about the immediate future of modern music it should prove helpful and 
stimulating. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first the harmonic evolution of the last 
fifty years or so is discussed, and its chief factors are studied. Next, methods of chord- 
building are examined and the influence of chromatic alteration and the addition of 
inessential notes considered. This is followed by a chapter on chord progressions. The 
third section deals with the expansion and breaking-up of classical tonality. This leads 
to bi- and polytonal examples, to alternative scales and fimally to chapters on atonal 
music and Hindemith’s system. A postscript summarizes the whole and adds this 
modest forecast : 

We seem to be at the beginning of,. . . an amalgam of the functional elements 
of tonal music with the chromaticism of twelve-note music. If these two grow into 
an organic whole—and the signs I mentioned seem promising—then the music of 
the future will have the tonal clarity and logic of the classical system, and the 
freedom and wide range of expression that pure chromaticism gives. 

The author includes a useful bibliography, but the pace has so much quickened of 
late that books of twenty years ago read to-day like so much ancient history. Schoenberg’s 
* Harmonielehre ’ (1921) is more or less a text-book on traditional lines ; we are still 
without his long-expected treatise on modern developments. Hindemith’s ‘ Unter- 
weisung im Tonsatz’ (1937), expounding the new system he has worked out, has not 
yet been followed by a promised volume dealing with its practical application. It is 
from Kfenek that we learn most about the views of the atonalists. His ‘ Ueber neue 
Musik ’ (1937) and ‘ Studies in Counterpoint’ (1940), which was very fully reviewed 
in ‘ Music & Letters’ in January 1941, represent respectively a theoretical and a practical 
approach to twelve-note music. Dr. Carner’s is the historical approach. We need all 
three. 

The cardinal problem of atonal music, according to Kéenek, is whether the constant 
repetition of a chosen twelve-note series is an adequate substitute for the vanished 
classical tonality. He thinks it is. He says : 

By virtue of its ceaseless repetitions throughout the whole composition . . . the 
[twelve-note] series assures the technical homogeneity of the work, by permeating 
its whole structure, like a red thread which, woven into a fabric, lends it a charac- 
teristic colour shade, without ever becoming conspicuous as such. 


The simile is most striking, but is it apt? Everyone knows that in a complex fugue 
a short, characteristic, strongly rhythmic subject is essential if it is to be recognized 
during performance. Such a subject is about a hundred times more sharply defined 
than the average twelve-note series, which, constantly changing in rhythm and pitch, 
by inversion, and so on, can often be picked out only after patient study at the desk : 
one hears nothing of it during performance. If the red strand is too unobtrusive it will 
not colour the fabric at all ; if the series remains unrecognized throughout performance, 
will not its influence as a unifying agent be nil ? 

According to Kfenck the essentials of tonality, from which the atonalists are deter- 
mined to escape, are the key, the domin:at-tonic function and the tonal cadence. Dr. 
Carner sees a possible way in which they may avoid all three and still retain the major 
advantages of both systems. He says : 

Nature has given us the phenomenon of the harmonic series . . . the common 
triad will always be the clearest symbol of tonality . . . it seems that after a period 
of uncertainty and of many experiments modern musicians are beginning to 
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rediscover this natural foundation. It is dawning upon us that in the tone-system to 
come the basic element of the major triad . . . will have to find its place 
twelve-note music has so far not been much more than a fascinating experiment, 
and will remain so as long as it flouts the implication of the harmonic series. 


The author includes about fifty musical examples from Barték, Schoenberg, Strauss, 
Stravinsky and many others. He includes seven from Bariék’s ‘ 14 Bagatelles’, Op. 6, 
rightly pointing out that this composer’s works are the best compendium of most. devices 
of modern harmony. One wishes that he had added the ‘ Microcosm ’, another such 
compendium, true to its title. 

A word of praise is due to the publishers: the musical illustrations could not be 
clearer and are beautiful to look at, and the text, in matt grey-black, is as distinguished 
as it is unusual. Be OT. 


REVIEWS OF MUSIC 


a 
Barték, Béla, Contrasts, for Violin, Clarinet and Piano. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 
20s. 

It is high time that a critical study of Barték’s music appeared in English. The 
listener is alternately repelled and attracted by it (can indeed be simultaneously so 
affected), but no reasons beyond vague aural ones can be formulated to explain these 
opposing reactions. Such a logical basis could be established by analysis. It is not my 
purpose here, even if it were possible in a short review, to undertake this complicated 
task, but it may be said that perhaps the most potent reason for the limited appeal 
of Barték’s music (and this is independent of the vocabulary of expression) is the lack 
of variety of mood : the reposeful and sunny is absent, and in their places is a grim, 
unrelenting, almost physical energy that offers the listener pleasures bordering on the 
sadistic, but never the “ flowers and shoots of glory” that come from possibly more 
innocent but certainly more lasting pursuits. Even in the slow movements one gets the 
impression of standing on a shifting sea of lava that might at any moment boil up and 
erupt. Bart6k’s genius consists in gifts of rhetoric so rich that he can spread this one 
mood, and spread it interestingly, over a score or more of large-scale works. For his 
music is rhetorical and improvisatory in the best sense, in that it is lavish in its freedom 
yet sternly controlled by a dynamic sense of pulse. It is this latter that is the attractive 
feature in Barték’s music: its Dionysiac quality almost covering up the harmonic 
stresses and tensions. Almost, but not quite ! The present work admirably illustrates 
my points, for the three ‘ Contrasts’ are contrasts of speed rather than of mood. The 
first is a rhapsodic ‘ Recruiting Dance ’ (* Verbunkos °), the second is called * Relaxation ’ 
(slow, but it hardly induces mental relaxation) and the last a‘ Fast Dance’ (* Sebes ’), 
in which the violinist must flatten his E string and sharpen his G string a semitone. It 
is all virtuoso music of a high order. E. R. 


Barték, Béla, Four Choruses for Female Voices (S.S.C. unaccompanied) : Spring, Enchanting 

Song, Mocking of Youth, The Wooing of a Girl. (Winthrop Rogers, London.) 4d. each. 

Fresh and alive, these settings of old Hungarian poems for female voices make the 
minimum use of harmonic complexities. Bartok seizes upon the stark, primitive appeal 
of the common chord which is thrown into relief by passages in major seconds. Primitive, 
too, are the deliberately obvious imitations in the contrapuntal sections. Indeed, these 
settings of poems about the wooing of a girl or the mocking of youth are true folksongs 
and probably as near the original, rough-hewn forms as we are likely to get. 

E. L. 


Bartok, Béla. Rumanian Folk Dances, for Small Orchestra. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 
Full Score, 5s. 

This is an old collection of dances by Bartok, suitable in its present form for perform- 
ance by school or amateur orchestras. The arrangement, for double woodwind, optional 
horns and strings, is simplicity itself. In one or two of the dances grace-notes and double 
stopping might present a problem to inexperienced string players, but in most of them 
the whole body of strings has merely to strum repeated chords while the clarinet or 
piccolo picks out a wry little tune. E. L. 


Cimarosa, Domenico, Concerto for Oboe and Strings. Freely arranged by Arthur 
Benjamin. (Hawkes, London.) Full Score, 4s. Arrangement for Oboe (or Clarinet) 
and Piano, 3s. 

Not having access to the original, I cannot tell how free Mr. Benjamin has been in 
this arrangement. All I can say is that Cimarosa would undoubtedly acquiesce had he 
the opportunity to do so. The texture is light-fingered (not using this word in its klepto- 
maniacal sense !), varied and effective, and the soloist, even if he has a beautifully playable 
part, has not the lion’s share of interest, for this is spread over the whole body of strings. 
There are four movements : ‘ Introduction ’ (Larghetto, C minor), ‘ Allegro * (C major), 
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‘ Siciliana ’ (A minor)—what lovely use is here made of the flattened supertonic—and 
* Allegro giusto’ (C major). The solo part can equally well be played by violin, flute 
or clarinet, but it should be stressed that this is essentially an oboe work. E. R. 


Dowland John, Forlorne Hope. Transcribed for Piano and edited from the Lute Music 
by Peter Warlock. (Curwen, London.) 1s. 6d. : : 

This is a re-edition of one of Dowland’s chromatic ‘ Fancies’, transcribed from the 
original lute tablature and published by Peter Warlock in 1927. Reading it through 
again, one feels how right Warlock was in maintaining that Dowland was not only a 
great song-writer, but a suprerhe master of harmonic resources fully abreast of his con- 
temporaries abroad. : 


Falla, Manuel de, Ritual Fire Dance from * El amor brujo’. Arranged for two Pianos by 
M. Braggiotti. (Chester, London.) 53s. 

This is a competent arrangement of Falla’s well-known dance, and a faithful one. 
One or two of Falla’s original embellishments which could not be included in the version 
for piano solo add to the excitement, though this two-piano sggre has still not the frenzy 
of the orchestral score. Mr. Braggiotti has attempted an accurate reproduction, and his 
arrangement is admirable. But since there is not an abundance of original works for 
two pianos, and performers have to rely largely on arrangements, could we not expect 
someone to transcribe for the two instruments freely and boldly, as Liszt did for piano 
solo ? E. L. 


Fourteenth-Century Italian Cacce. Edited by W. Thomas Marrocco. (The Medieval 
Academy of American Publications, No. 39; Studies and Documents, No. 4.) 
pp. xx, 84; pl. 7. (Mediaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, Mass., 1942.) 
$2.50. 

It is nearly fifty years since Giosué Carducci published his ‘ Cacce in rima dei secoli 
XIV e XV’ (Bologna, 1896), without having the least notion of what the music set to 
these poems meant ; for the notes in the three or four codices from whieh he gathered 
the words were so many dead letters for him. Nor were any of these pieces available in 
reprints at that time. Besides, even if he had known the music, it would have availed 
him nothing. We know how he made fun of a ballata by Francesco Landini when it was 
introduced to him by a friend in Coussemaker’s transcription. (‘ Musica e poesia nel 
mondo elegante italiano del secolo XIV ’, Opere, Vol. VIII, p. 339.) The occurrence 
is characteristic of the attitude of literary historians towards an object of their studies 
that is not understandable at all without music—and there are but few exceptions. 

Well, since Carducci’s days about half of all the extant cacce have been published in 
reprints including their music, principally by Johannes Wolf, but also by Wooldridge, 
Riemann, Pirrotta and Ellinwood ; and now, through the enterprise of the Medieval 
Academy of America, we have a complete edition which augments the number of the 
nineteen familiar pieces by a hitherto unknown twentieth, a “ chamois hunt ”’, ‘ Or qua 
conpagni ’, by an anonymous composer, from the Rossi Codex in the Vatican Library. 

Not all of these twenty pieces are true cacce-—that is to say hunting, fishing, sailing, 
fire, market and rural scenes. Five of them are simply canonic madrigals, including four 
by the older masters Jacopo da Bologna, Giovanni da Firenze and Magister Piero. This 
is not the only proof that the caccia, which flourished briefly between 1360 and 1380, 
developed from the madrigal ; for the madrigal too draws for preference on images and 
parables from the world of the chase for its erotic allegories. The music of the caccia 
merely makes this allegory more lively and drastic ; thus it would be impossible to over- 
look the obscene meaning of the “‘ quail hunt ’’ by Jacopo da Bologna, ‘ Per sparverare ’, 
where even the date of the conquest of the lady is indicated : the last day of June. Only 
Sacchetti’s ingenuous rural scenes seem at last to have lifted the caccia from erotic allegory 
into a purer and more natural sphere. 

What enchanted its contemporaries in the caccia was perhaps its blend of symbolism 
—canonic form—with the popular realism of hunting-calls, street cries, pleasing dialogue, 
women’s cries of alarm, fire-turmoils, &c. ; and within the framework of that form its 
variety is so great that no piece wholly resembles another. The only regular feature is 
imitation in unison ; Landini alone writes a three-part madrigal with entries at the fifth. 
The greatest variety occurs in the refrain, which in five cases is entirely missing, in seven 
proceeds by canon, in four homophonically, in one uses two voices and in another a 
single one, while it invariably stands in the sharpest contrast to the “ principal section .”’ 

It is impossible to outline even a few of these pieces in the space of a short review,which 
may therefore close with the observation that this edition offers musicology infinitely 
valuable material in the purest possible form, for which endless gratitude is due. 

A. E. 
Gibbs, C. Armstrong, Before Daybreak (Gordon Bottomley), for Contralto Solo, Women’s 

Choir, String Quartet, String Orchestra and Piano. (Winthrop Rogers ; Boosey 

& Hawkes, London.) Vocal Score, 9s. 6d. 

This is a heroic cantata, written in honour of Britain’s women in war-time, confident 
in character and similar in conception to John Ireland’s ‘ These Things Shall Be ’. 


‘ 
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The setting is appropriately lyrical in the reflective passages and the major key pre- 
dominates where the text is assertive. Dr. Armstrong Gibbs does not, however, make 
such naive use of the major mode as did the composers of the French Revolution whose 
unbounded confidence led them to an obsession with the key of C major. The sweep 
of the melodies and the rhythmic insistence are deliberately popular in appeal—popular 


but not tawdry. E. L. 
Gipps, Ruth, The Kelpie of Corrievreckan, for Clarinet and Piano. (Hinrichsen, London.) 
2s. 6d. 


Children’s fairy-tale books still have those Victorian drawings, very detailed and 
fussy, in the style of Aubrey Beardsley and Walter Crane. Miss Gipps has provided a 
musical counterpart of such a drawing in this piece based on a story of a Kelpie who 
steals a wench from a country fair and makes off with her to the bottom of the sea. It 
is grotesque, but not grotesque enough ; artless, but not ingenuous. The style is modern, 
but modernity, as we have seen again and again, does not mask conventionality. Miss 
Gipps is a prolific young composer, and she has facility. She has yet to acquire fas- 
tidiousness. E. L. 


Hawkes Pocket Scores : 
Bartok, Béla, Divertimento for String Orchestra. 4s. 6d. 
Kodaly, Zoltan, Galanta Dances. 6s. 

These works are not new, but their appearance in the form of miniature scores is, 
and deserves notice because this is likely to make two remarkable modern works more 
accessible. True, they are Hungarian works, and Hungary is at war against us; but 
if it is not enough to say that we cannot help that, it may be sufficient to suspect that 
Hungary cannot either, and certainly not these two composers. In any case they are 
contemporary masters we cannot choose to do without. 

The two scores fit nicely into a well-produced series. The Barték, it must be said, 
is a little smudgy, though nothing to complain about seriously... This seems to be due 
entirely to the paper on which it is printed, which is not a matter of choice nowadays. 
At any rate the Kodaly, which appears to belong to an earlier and more lavish period, 
is much clearer. ' E. B. 
Ireland, John, Two Pieces for String Orchestra: Minuet and Elegy. (Boosey & Hawkes, 

London.) Full Score, 3s. 6d. 

These are adaptations of two movements from John Ireland’s ‘A Downland Suite ’, 
particularly suited to a body of strings on account of their warmth of feeling and 
unaffected simplicity. In the ‘ Minuet’, where the harmony is strictly tonal, variety in 
colour is achieved by an adroit use of pizzicato effects, while in the ‘ Elegy’ the strings 
are subdivided to produce a rich but never a clotted texture. EL. 


Mahler, Gustav, The Song of the Earth (Das Lied von der Erde), a Symphony for Tenor, 
Contralto (or Baritone) and Orchestra. Words after Old Chinese Poems ; English 
Translation by Steuart Wilson. Vocal Score by Erwin Stein. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London.) 17s. 6d. 

This is an admirably printed vocal score of a work not unfamiliar to reasonably well- 
versed musicians ; but the English words by Steuart Wilson are new. Mr. Wilson, 
though not handicapped by any necessity of rhyming, was still sufficiently embarrassed 
by that of fitting the music. Being a singer who has always been interested in this aspect 
of his art, he has faced this problem to admiration, and he has also shown a fine literary 
discernment by turning out words that read well although they keep with surprising 
closeness to the original (the German of Hans Bethge, not the Chinese). 

* The Song of the Earth ’ is not Mahler’s most ambitious symphonic work, but perhaps 
for that very reason it is his most impressive. This seems to be tacitly admitted even by 
those who unreservedly admire him as a symphonist, who indeed must be aware that he 
was essentially a song-writer and thus capable of a more complete realization of an artistic 
purpose when, although calling a work a symphony and using a large orchestra, he did 
not inflate song, for which he had genius, quite so monstrously into symphony, for which 
he had only a great conductor’s complete technical equipment. E. B. 


Miiller-Hartmann, Robert, Five Pieces for Piano. (Firstner, London.) 53s. 

Mr. Miiller-Hartmann has found some nostalgic melodies in these short pieces, 
somewhat reminiscent of Medtner, though less imposing. His harmony is sharp in 
flavour, sometimes a little too sharp for the small dimensions in which he has worked, 
and his developments seem rather to belong to large-scale works than to such miniatures. 
The fault with these charming pieces is their lack of proportion. A short piece of music 
may be like a line of poetry or it may be like an artist’s sketch, but it should not be a 
mere glimpse of something bigger compressed into a couple of pages. E. L. 


Rubbra, Edmund, The Dark Night of the Soul (St. John of the Cross, translated from the 
Spanish by E. Allison Peers), for Chorus and Small Orchestra. (Joseph Williams, 
London.) Vocal Score, 1s. 6d. 

The mystic words conjure up a sort of El Greco picture in words, and by some kind 
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of divination that feeling is admirably caught by the music, which is sombre and strange, 





but never strident or angular. There may still be people who call any music ugly which | 
introduces discordant clashes or false relations, but they must be firmly disregarded as | 
being incapable of differentiating between the haphazard and the truly creative. This 
music may incidentally produce what we call ugly sounds : it is as a whole intensely and 
burningly beautiful Che vocal writing is elaborately contrapuntal, and the composer 
understands what true counterpoint 1 not ingenious interlacing of material of any 
sort, but of music that has a hig! ilue in every separate part, to begin with. 


E. B 


Sumsion, Herbert, Watts’ Cradle S Isaac Watts), a Carol for Solo or Unison Voices 
tional descant) and Piano accompaniment. Oxford Descant series, No. D@1 


The Gloucester Cathedral orgar rites a good many consecutive fifths, sevenths, 
fourths and oI One hopes 1 proper authorities are duly shocked Also, that 
they will recognize in t attractive t ng, not fruitless rebellion, but a fundamental 
discip cl r : mposer where it will and lets m find 
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